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N THE Dark Ages of home eco- 
nomics the emphasis was on 
cooking and sewing skills per 
se—the making of a cake of good 

texture, the sewing of a fine seam. Both 

teacher and pupil focused their attention on 
the finished product and had little interest 
in its contribution to “‘the good life.” The 
development of skill is still considered one 
objective of home economics, but it is far 
from being the only objective. 

Health as an objective gained headway 

a number of years ago and has maintained 

its importance. The preparation of vege- 

tables and fruit and milk dishes—those 
foods so essential in the maintenance of 
the optimum of health for an individual as 
well as in his protection from disease— 
has triumphed over the less healthful recipes 
formerly taught. Moreover, each recipe 
is discussed in its relation to a diet ade- 
quate in every respect; and wise choice of 
food is related to other aspects of healthful 
living. 

It was soon recognized further that physi- 
cal health was only one phase of “the good 


S 


life” and that psychological, economic, and: 
social aspects of family relationships be-* *.< 
longed in the province of home economics. 


Accordingly, units in child care, social hy* . 
giene, budgeting of money, parent-child re- 
lationships, and the like were introduced. 
Since these subjects are as essential for 


i 


boys as for girls, courses in home economics 
for boys were occasionally introduced and, 
in some school systems, required. 

Lately the contribution of home econom- 
ics to the all-round development and guid- 
ance of every individual has been more 
clearly recognized than ever before. Evi-. 
dence of this are the units on personality- 
development introduced in some of the 
public school systems and, more recently, 
the inclusion of a unit on individual de- 
velopment and guidance in an advanced 
course for teachers in the School of Home 
Economics at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. A brief outline of the 
content of this unit as given during the 
summer session of 1936 follows. 

1. The home economics teacher’s main 
task is that of promoting the best develop- 
ment of every child in her classes. She 
should think of each child as a bundle of 
possibilities and focus her attention on what 
he may become. 

2. In order to accomplish this task the 
home economics teacher should study each 
child individually as a basis for making 


- provision: for:his needs’ and. abilities; 


3.. The task. of individual! development 
and 1 guidance i is not a gne-man job. Teach- 
ers, paren(s; comminity agencies, special-. 
ists in guidance, administrators, and the 
pupils themselves all have a part. 

4. The home economics teacher may 
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make a contribution to the development 
and guidance of individuals through her 
personality, relationships with pupils, skill 
in teaching, contacts with parents, co-op- 
eration with specialists in guidance, and the 
study of and provision for the needs and 
capacities of every pupil. 

5. The home economics teacher is in a 
position to make an important contribution 
to the physical development of every child 
with whom she comes in contact. She can 
study the nutritional condition of each child 
by observing his general appearance, re- 
cording his growth in height and weight, 
and securing the results of a medical ex- 
amination whenever possible. Yearly pho- 
tographs of children furnish an excellent 
permanent record of changes in the child’s 
general appearance, posture, nutritional 
condition, and even facial expression. The 
home economics teacher’s share in the cor- 
rection of malnutrition is very large. 
Through her instruction in the choice and 
preparation of a diet adequate in every 
respect even on very limited incomes, her 
supervision of the school lunchroom, her 
contacts with parents, and her co-operation 
with agencies that will make better living 
conditions possible, she can improve the 
nutrition of every child. Similarly, she 
may assist the doctor, nurse, and other 
teachers in the discussion and correction of 
other physical defects and in the building 
of good health habits. She is able to help 
create conditions in which healthful be- 
havior naturally results. Preparation of 
healthful food in attractive ways and served 
at regular times, for example, encourages 
the eating of those foods, for an individual’s 
choice of food is influenced tremendously 
by the-way the food ‘is codked and served. 

6. The homie économics teacher éan: ob: 


tain some indication gf the, mental] ahility 
of her pupils .by: qbserving: thény in- their. 


schoolwork. The quickness and keenness 
with which they understand directions and 
see relationships, the number and nature of 
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the questions they ask, the vocabulary they 
use, the kind and amount of reading they 
do, the problems which they can solve— 
all these give some indication of their men- 
tal ability. There is no better way of 
studying a girl’s concrete intelligence than 
by observing her deftness in a home eco- 
nomics class. There are also many oppor- 
tunities to observe her social intelligence 
—her judgment in social situations, her 
quickness in becoming acquainted with the 
other members of the class, her sensitivity 
to other people’s moods, her ability to con- 
verse pleasantly with people, and her ability 
to get along with her group and to create 
an atmosphere of security and good humor. 
The teacher may supplement her observa- 
tion with specific questions taken from the 
Binet test which give further indication of 
the child’s mental ability. If the results 
of standardized tests are available, the 
teacher should interpret these in the light 
of her total knowledge of the child and of 
the conditions under which the test was 
given, realizing that the home background, 
previous education, special difficulty in 
reading, emotional disturbance at the time 
of testing, and other factors may influence 
the results. This complex of influences 
commonly causes a fluctuation of from six 
to ten points in intelligence quotient and 
in extreme cases as much as twenty to 
thirty points gain or loss. If the teacher is 
aware of the wide individual differences in 
intelligence found in any class, she will 
make provision for them. In some cases 
she will need to recognize that in the home 
economics class there is work suitable for 
a person with a mental age below seven 
years—scrubbing, simple errands, washing 


: Clothes, darning, fine hand ironing, baking 
* Dredd, table setting, and some cooking. 


She will also remember that even these 
‘simple processes are learned slowly by per- 
sons of low mental ability and will accord- 
ingly be patient with this group and en- 
courage them in their efforts to learn. For 
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the gifted students the teacher can provide 
opportunities for leadership, for more diffi- 
cult accomplishments, for organizing and 
planning for research on special questions 
and problems. 

7. Knowledge of social usage is closely 
related both to social adjustment and to 
mental hygiene. An adolescent is more 
likely to have a feeling of self-confidence 
and security in a new situation when he 
knows the correct thing todo. The pupil’s 
knowledge of commonly accepted rules of 
etiquette may be ascertained quickly by 
the use of a short test of knowledge of social 
usage.' Such a test not only reveals lacks 


and deficiencies in the pupil’s knowledge but - 


also serves to start class discussion on the 
subject and to encourage reading of books 
of etiquette. The opportunities for prac- 
ticing good table manners and courtesy in 
many actual social situations during the 
class period and after school hours are too 
well recognized by home economics teach- 
ers to require enumeration here. The 
maximum educational value may be ex- 
tracted from social experience if instruction 
is given before the event and an evaluation 
made after it is over. Group discussion of 
common social problems is another means of 
securing growth in social intelligence. 

8. Social intelligence is only one phase of 
an individual’s total personality. Person- 
ality may be defined in terms of the way a 
person impresses others—his “social stimu 
lus value’—or, in more subjective terms, 
as the sum total of all his inherited and ac- 
quired habits, predispositions, and behav- 
ior. 
a group of traits or patterns of feeling, 
thought, and action. A still more unified 
concept is that of a central core of person- 
ality that exerts an influence on a wide 


1 StrRANG, MARIAN Brown, and Dorotny 
Stratton. Test of Knowledge of Social Usage for 
Junior and Senior High Schools. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935, 7 pp. 


Personality is often thought of as. 
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variety of behavior, persists for many years, 
and makes possible the prediction of an 
individual’s behavior in new situations. 

The best method of studying an indi- 
vidual’s personality is to observe him 
in natural situations. Such observation 
should be directed toward significant be- 
havior. Among the most significant kinds 
of behavior that can be observed in the 
home economics class are: responsibility, 
co-operation with groups, initiative and 
originality, persistence, response to diffi- 
culty, influence or leadership ability, and 
open-mindedness. Observation may be 
supplemented by interviews, daily sched- 
ules, and questionnaires; but there are no 
personality tests that can be wholeheartedly 
approved for use with high school students. 
The best means of developing students’ 
personalities in the home economics classes 
is through activities in which the desirable 
qualities are practiced. Thorndike and 
his colleagues have shown that the same 
laws of learning apply to the acquisition of 
subtler phases of personality as to academic 
achievement. Repetition of the situation 
gives no assurance of learning. Repetition 
of the situation and the correct response 
result in learning, but the most effective 
learning takes place when the thing to be 
learned is meaningful to the learner and 
strongly desired by him. There is no sub- 
stitute for purposeful activity. Individual 
conferences and group discussions of cer- 
tain common problems of personality de- 
velopment are effective only in so far as 
they increase the pupil’s desire to acquire 
certain personality traits and result in a 
plan of action. 

9. The home economics teacher should be 
prepared to introduce her classes to the 
values of home economics as an avocation 
and as a vocation. The many vocational 
opportunities for the woman trained in 
home economics should be discussed, and 
information should be collected about the 
qualifications, training, openings, conditions 
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of work, salary, advantages, and disad- 
vantages of each occupation. 

10. The various techniques of studying 
the individual and the kinds of information 
to be obtained by their means may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Observations, recorded and dated. Social behav- 
ior, intelligent behavior, mechanical ability, emo- 
tional tone, general appearance. 

Daily schedule. Twenty-four-hour activities— 
time spent in study, social participation, health 
habits, home duties, remunerative work, special 
interests and hobbies, and balance among the differ- 
ent daily activities. 

Interview. Conversational ability, manner of 
meeting people, attitudes and interests, purposes 
and desires, ability to think through problems and 
to ask for personal help without pressure of class. 

Home visits. Social and economic background, 
attitude of parents toward child, toward school, 
methods of discipline used in the home, parent- 
child relationship, helpful child participation. 

Autobiography. Home background, education 
and occupation of parents, their ambition for the 
child, child’s hobbies, interests, ambition, schooling, 
home work, social contacts. 

School record of marks. How child has impressed 
teachers scholastically in different subjects. 

Intelligence tests. Used in connection with other 
information gives indication of the child’s ability to 
learn. 

Achievement tests. Knowledge acquired in spe- 
cific subjects, both in school and outside of school. 

Sample of child’s work. Status and progress in 
composition, writing, spelling, drawing, vocational 
trends, personal interests, etc. 

Photographs. Nutritional condition, posture, 
dress, facial expression, and general bearing. 

Group discussion. Points of view, suggestions for 
the solution of common problems, adjustment to 
common consent of group. 


Information from all these sources may be 
kept in a folder for each child. From time 
to time the teacher should study the de- 
tailed material and make a summary of her 
total impression of the pupil’s needs, abili- 
ties, and interests; she should also include 
the results of conference with the pupil in 
which she should encourage him to dis- 
cover a goal and objectives and plan the 
next steps he should take. These sum- 
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maries constitute a sort of continuously 
modified “Gestalt” of the pupil’s person- 
ality. Some of the advantages of this type 
of record folder over the cumulative record 
card are its flexibility, its concrete and vivid 
detail, and the fact that little clerical work 
is needed for keeping the record. It is 
dynamic in that it suggests provisions that 
should be made for his best development. 
This use of records as a means of making 
provision for individual needs and capacities 
is the only justification for their use. Rec- 
ords are not an end in themselves but a 
means of accomplishing the main task of 
the home economics teacher—the best de- 
velopment of every child in her classes. 
In addition to the class discussion and 
library reading (see list on page 5), each 
student in the course worked on a specific 
problem of special interest to her. The 
following topics suggest suitable problems: 


What the home economics teacher can Jearn from 
observation of her pupils 

Vocational opportunities in home economics 

The intelligence of pupils taking home economics 
courses 

The opportunities for teaching courtesy and social 
skills in home economics classes 

The improvement of reading in home economics 
classes 

Opportunities for individual conferences in home 
economics classes 

Adjustments which the home economics teacher 
can make to students of low mentality 

Ways in which the home economics teacher can 
make adjustments to individual needs and 
capacities 

Bibliography of articles specifically dealing with 
personal development and guidance of indi- 
viduals in home economics classes 

Personnel records which will help the home eco- 
nomics teacher in development and guidance 
of individuals 

Reciprocal relationships between the home econom- 
ics teacher and specialists in guidance 

Personal problems that come to the home economics 
teacher 

Studies of individuals, using data on hand and sug- 
gestion of other data that might have been 
obtained and other methods that might have 
been used in dealing with the case 
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Through a unit of this kind on indi- 
vidual development and guidance the home 
economics teacher may gain the personnel 
point of view and a few practical sugges- 
tions for doing better the work with indi- 
viduals in which she is already engaged. 
She may also be encouraged to read and 
study further along these lines. 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION OF URBAN AND VILLAGE FAMILIES 
AT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF FOOD EXPENDITURE 


HAZEL K. STIEBELING 


HE total per capita volume of 
food disappearing into con- 
4 sumptive channels in this coun- 
UI try has been fairly constant 
pone the last decade. Between 1931 and 
1933 the apparent consumption of food 
was about as high as between 1925 and 
1929, notwithstanding the great reduction 
in consumer incomes. There was prac- 
tically no decrease in the volume of food 
produced; food prices became adjusted to 
what consumers could pay; and the general 
level of food consumption was well main- 
tained. 

Within a relatively stable national sup- 
ply there have always been wide variations 
in the quantity and kinds of food consumed 
by family groups. In part these variations 
reflect physical needs, in part acquired food 
habits, and in part adjustments enforced 
by economic limitations. But while some 
groups of the population enjoy a very liberal 
supply of food and the national average is 
thus raised, this high average does not 
benefit families who cannot secure food 
sufficient in variety and quantity to foster 
a full measure of health and efficiency. 
How great the variations in consumption 
are from family to family can best be 
learned from individual family studies. 

During the twenty years from 1914 to 
1933, six studies of city and village family 
food consumption were made from which 
detailed data were available to the writer 
on the kind, quantity, and cost of food con- 
sumed by individual families. Of these 
six studies, one small one has been pub- 
lished in considerable detail (1), and the 
others are still unpublished or only par- 


tially published.'. Altogether the six stud- 
ied include 1,020 records from individual 
families. About two-thirds of them were 
secured from families of businessmen and 
professional workers; about one-sixth were 
from families of wage earners; and about 
one-sixth from low-income, semidependent 
families. These dietary records were taken 
in every season of the year in cities and 
villages in 44 states and in the District of 
Columbia, but more records were secured 
from the northeastern section of the country 
than elsewhere. 

Supporting these data from individual 
families are two averages reported by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and representing 12,000 families of wage 
earners. One of these averages is based on 
data obtained in 92 cities located in 42 
states between 1917 and 1919 (2); the other, 
on a small study made in Detroit in 1929 
(3). 

All of the information just described was 
used to arrive at an approximation of the 
levels of food consumption that accom- 
panied different levels of expenditure for 
food. The figures for food expenditures 
reported in the various studies were ad- 
justed to the values for March to May 
1935 by means of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics retail food index. Each 
family record was classified according to 
the amount of money spent for food per 
person per year. One classification in- 

1 These unpublished data were obtained from 
Columbia University, the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the New York College 


of Home Economics at Cornell, and the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 
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cluded the families that were spending less 
than $32 per person per year for food; an- 
other, from $32 to $65; another, from $65 to 
$97, and so on up to those spending $290 
or more. The average quantities of the 
various foods consumed were determined 
for all the families in each study who fell 
within a given classification. 
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quantities purchased of each of the main 
types of food at each of eight levels of ex- 
penditure. In all cases the figures refer to 
quantities purchased and available to the 
household for consumption rather than to 
quantities actually eaten. Probably from 
one study to another the difference in the 
averages for any food group would have 


TABLE 1 


Estimates of yearly per capita consumption of principal foods or food groups by nonfarm families (based on 
studies of family diets between 1913 and 1933) 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE CONSUMPTION AT VARIOUS YEARLY PER CAPITA 
EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD 
FOODS 
$32to | $65 to $97 to | $129 to | $161 to | $193 to | $226 to | $258 to 
$97 $129 $161 $193 $226 $258 $290 
pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 
150 170 170 180 190 190 190 190 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes........... 100 125 145 150 150 150 150 150 
ere ee 10 12 13 14 15 15 15 15 
Tomatoes and citrus fruits.......... 20 35 55 70 90 110 120 130 
Green, leafy, and yellow vegetables..| 20 40 65 80 90 100 120 140 
Other vegetables. ................. 20 30 45 55 65 75 80 85 
40 90 150 175 200 210 220 230 
30 45 55 60 65 70 70 70 
7 10 15 18 23 28 32 35 
Other fats and fatty foods.......... 20 21 23 25 25 24 23 22 
Lean meat, fish, poultry............ 70 90 100 120 140 160 175 200 
10 20 27 35 42 45 48 45 
622 918 | 1,133 | 1,322 | 1,445 | 1,542 | 1,623 | 1,712 


* Adjusted to March-to-May 1935 values by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food 


index. 


As might be expected, a considerable 
variation from study to study appears in 
consumption at any one level of expendi- 
ture, but the trends are definite and un- 
mistakable. With increasing expenditures 
for food, there are marked increases in the 
total amount of all food purchased. These 
increases are not evenly distributed from one 
group of commodities to another. They 
are especially noticeable in eggs, meats, 
milk, butter, and the succulent vegetables 
and fruits, and are much less pronounced 
with respect to grain products, potatoes, 
dried legumes, and fats (other than butter). 

Table 1 gives the estimate of the usual 


been less if the data had referred to food 
eaten rather than to available supplies. 
Families at higher economic levels tend to 
waste much more food than those at lower, 
and differences in waste are great from fam- 
ily to family at every level. Butinso faras 
food purchases are measures of food con- 
sumption, it is of interest to note that the 
threefold increase in total food between the 
lowest and the highest level of expenditure 
does not mean a threefold increase in every 
food. The trend in the totals reflects not 
only the approximately threefold increase 
in milk and lean meats but a fivefold in- 
crease in fruits and vegetables other than 
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potatoes, in butter, and in eggs. It also 
includes the comparatively small increases 
in grain products, potatoes, dried legumes, 
and fats not butter. The net result of this 
unequal distribution of the increases is not 
only more food for higher income groups 
but food richer in high quality proteins, in 
minerals, and in vitamins. 

In addition to increases in quantity there 
is, with increasing expense for food, a tend- 
ency to purchase more expensive forms of 
food. For example, the percentage of the 
grain products purchased in ready-to-eat 
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wage earners in industrial communities. It 
is too early to compare closely the actual 
quantities purchased of different foods by 
different economic groups. There is some 
evidence that families at the higher eco- 
nomic levels in the current study consume 
more milk, vegetables, and fruits than did 
comparable economic groups in the earlier 
studies. On the whole, however, there is 
much greater concordance than might be 
expected between the new and the old data, 
particularly with respect to differences in 
consumption between economic groups. 


TABLE 2 
Average per capita consumption of certain foods, March to May 1935, by employed white wage-earning families 
spending from $2.50 to $3.10 weekly per person for food 


rar 
LEAN — 
All | Butter TOES All leafy, 
green, and 
yellow 
vegetables 
pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds} pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds| pounds 
CO er ree 6.91 | 0.94 | 0.46 | 0.48 | 2.87 | 3.31 | 3.37 | 5.74) 2.98 
East North-Central. ........... 7.81 | 1.02 | 0.42 | 0.60 | 2.78 | 3.74 | 4.33 | 7.60 | 3.43 
East South-Central............ 7.69 | 1.56 | 0.25 | 1.31 | 2.05 | 3.46 | 1.85 | 8.33 | 4.10 
8.52 | 0.99 | 0.44 | 0.55 | 3.03 | 2.75 | 2.22 | 6.20) 3.43 
7.92 | 1.19 | 0.46 | 0.73 | 2.23 | 3.32 | 3.34 | 8.57 | 5.42 
form increases as there is more money for The figures just discussed indicate 


food. Also, with increasing expense for 
food a higher percentage of the fats is pur- 
chased in the form of butter and a higher 
percentage of the milk in fresh, fluid form 
rather than in canned form. The share of 
the succulent vegetables and fruits that 
have special nutritive values (as tomatoes, 
citrus fruits, and the leafy, green, and yel- 
low-colored sorts) varies not only from one 
level of expense to another but also from 
region to region and from season to season. 
These trends in food consumption shown 
by family dietary studies made between 
1914 and 1933 are confirmed by prelimi- 
nary results from a study now being made in 
collaboration with the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of diets of employed 


changes which might be anticipated with 
increasing expense for food in any part of 
the country. Table 2 shows the consump- 
tion of certain foods at one level of expense 
by families living in different regions of the 
country. This comparison is based on diet- 
ary records secured during the spring of 
1935 from families of employed wage earn- 
ers whose expenditure for food is well above 
the median—families in the third quartile 
when they are arranged by level of food ex- 
pense. As will be pointed out, some dif- 
ferences shown in the table may be more 
seasonal than regional; and some differences 
usually considered to be regional really re- 
flect economic rather than geographic influ- 
ences per se. For example, the table shows 
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less striking difierences in consumption of 
milk from region to region than one might 
expect to find. The East South-Central 
region, usually believed to be characterized 
by deficient milk consumption, gives a re- 
port about as high as the average for other 
regions. Probably this can be explained 
by the fact that this regional comparison 
is made between comparatively well-to-do 
families. Low consumption of milk, con- 
sidered to be characteristic of the South, 
probably reflects the high percentage of 
low-income families in that population. 

Marked differences in the consumption 
of butter and other fats appear from one 
region to another. The consumption of 
total fats in the East South-Central region 
is conspicuously high, whereas the con- 
sumption of butter tends to be low. There 
is a relatively high consumption of fats in 
the East South-Central and the Pacific re- 
gion, and this is probably significant when 
taken in connection with the figures on 
lean meat, poultry, and fish; these two re- 
gions in which the consumption of fats is 
high show a lower than average consump- 
tion of lean meats. Other studies have 
indicated that where the consumption of fat 
or fatty foods is very high, the consumption 
of lean meat often is lower than average. 
Apparently either fat or meat is required to 
give a sense of satisfaction to Americans. 

The figures for flours and cereals suggest 
that families living in the East North-Cen- 
tral region eat somewhat more and families 
in the Mountain region somewhat less than 
the average quantity of grain products. 
Whether this will be borne out by data re- 
ferring to other economic levels and to other 
seasons of the year remains to be seen. 
The percentage of the grain products pur- 
chased in uncooked form is conspicuously 
high in the East South-Central region; this 
probably reflects the southern habit of buy- 
ing wheat flour for hot breads, and the 
popularity of corn pone and grits. 

The consumption of potatoes and sweet 
potatoes varies greatly from region to re- 
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gion during the spring months. It is high 
in the North and low in the South. This 
situation is probably tied up with the fact 
that sweet potatoes, which form a large 
share of the potato-sweet potato consump- 
tion in the South, are not in season during 
March, April, and May, whereas the supply 
of white potatoes, used chiefly in the North, 
is still fairly abundant and low in price. 
The consumption of fruits and vegetables 
other than potatoes appears to be lower in 
the North Atlantic and Mountain regions 
than in the South and Pacific regions. 


TABLE 3 


Percentage distribution of families in dietary studies 
according to level of expenditure for food 


2,746 FAMILIES 
1,020 URBAN OF WAGE 
FOOD EXPENDITURE AND VILLAGE EARNERS AND 
PER PERSON PER YEAR® | FAMILIES FROM CLERICAL 
1914 To 1933 WORKERS FROM 
1934 To 1936 
per cent per cent 
Under $32 0 0 
$32 to $65 4 2 
$65 to $97 21 14 
$97 to $129 29 28 
$129 to $161 19 25 
$161 to $193 11 15 
$193 to $226 7 8 
$226 to $258 3 4 
$258 to $290 2 2 
$290 and over 4 2 


* Adjusted to March-to-May 1935 price levels. 


This undoubtedly reflects differences in 
local supplies and prices. Vegetable and 
fruit production is fairly high in the South 
and in California during these months, and 
prices are lower there than for the country 
as a whole. A goodly share of the vege- 
tables and fruits consumed in the Pacific 
region belong to the group noted for special 
nutritive values: tomatoes, citrus fruits, 
and leafy, green, and yellow vegetables. 
Table 3 shows the percentage of the ur- 
ban and village families studied between 
1914 and 1933 whose expenditures for food 
fell at each of the ten levels indicated, to- 
gether with a comparable distribution of 
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wage earners and low-salaried clerical work- 
ers studied between 1934 and 1936. The 
earlier studies included a group of semide- 
pendent families, whereas the latter in- 
cluded no families receiving relief and only 
those in which one or more workers had 
been employed for more than 1,000 hours 
in at least 36 weeks. (An exception was 
made in the case of families in which the 
chief wage earner was employed in an in- 
dustry distinctly seasonal. Such families 
were included if the chief earner had em- 
ployment for 3} eight-hour days in each of 
30 weeks.) 

About half of the families fell within the 
four lowest classifications (up to $129 per 
person per year). Only one-sixth of the 
wage-earner families studied between 1934 
and 1936 are classified in the three lowest 
levels of expenditure for food, as compared 
with one-fourth of the group studied earlier. 
Families spending at these low levels are 
very likely to have diets deficient in one or 
more nutritive factors; in fact, about two- 
thirds of those spending $65 to $97 per 
capita per year for food had diets which 
failed to meet average “minimum require- 
ments” in one or more respects. About 30 
per cent of the families studied in each 
period fell in the fourth spending group. 
The diets of most of these families tend to 
meet average minimum requirements but 
have an uncertain margin of safety. The 
families in the six highest spending groups 
(from $129 up) were spending enough for 
food to obtain fully adequate diets if care 
was taken in the selection and preparation 
of food. Almost all of the families spend- 
ing from $193 to $226 per capita per year 
had diets that met average minimum re- 
quirements. Only about half of them, how- 
ever, had diets providing a generous margin 
of safety in all nutritional essentials. 

The quartile of the nonfarm population 
spending the most for food was shown to 
consume about one-third of the milk, fruits, 
and vegetables (other than potatoes and 
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dried legumes) and of meat, fish, and eggs, 
whereas the quartile spending the least for 
food consumed about one-sixth of these 
products. How much the urban demand 
for different products would be increased if 
the level of expenditure for food were in- 
creased or if food prices to consumers were 
reduced, is a question of considerable in- 
terest in days of long-time planning of social 
and economic policies. If the entire non- 
farm population were really adequately fed 
without deviating more than necessary from 
current consumption habits, there would be 
need for greatly increased supplies of food, 
particularly of fruits, vegetables, butter, 
milk, eggs, and possibly meats. 

The statements on food habits of urban 
families in this report are based on all data 
available at the moment. It is recognized 
that these are rather fragmentary; the an- 
alysis of diets of employed wage earners is 
still in progress. When completed, our 
knowledge of American dietary habits will 
be greatly extended. Also, a study of 
consumer purchases, now under way as a 
Federal Works Project (co-operatively un- 
dertaken by the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, National 
Resources Committee, and Works Progress 
Administration) will furnish more authori- 
tative figures, both on differences in the 
food consumption habits of different socio- 
economic groups and on the percentage 
of native-born families of different composi- 
tion types occurring in each socio-economic 
group. We look forward to a broader 
base for evaluating the adequacy of diets 
in the United States. 
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SHEETS AGAIN 
RUTH O'BRIEN MARGARET B. HAYS 


F|NCOURAGED by the changed 

Oy) attitude that many merchants 
ey and manufacturers have shown 
=4 during the past two years to- 
ward standards for consumers’ goods, the 
advisory committee on ultimate consumers’ 
goods of the American Standards Associa- 
tion voted at its October meeting to revive 
the ASA project on sheet labeling. 

It will be recalled that this project was 
first undertaken by the ASA in 1927 in re- 
sponse to a request from the American 
Home Economics Association. The origi- 
nal idea of the home economists was that 
an A B C grading system might be possible 
which would rate those qualities of sheets 
that are of importance to consumers. How- 
ever, after many meetings, scattered over a 
year or two, the committees sponsored by 
the ASA of manufacturers, distributors, and 
consumers rejected this idea. 

Their recommendation was that specific 
information be given on the label as to the 
minimum tensile strength of warp and fill- 
ing, the minimum thread count, and the 
maximum amount of sizing. They also 
recommended that the following weight 


class groups be specified on sheets and sheet- 


ing: lightweight, maximum 3.79 ounces per 
square yard; mediumweight, 3.80 to 4.49 
ounces per square yard; heavyweight, 4.50 
to 5.03 ounces per square yard.! 

Much water has run under the bridge of 
labels and grades and many sheets have 
come off the looms of this country since 
1927. Times and also sheets have changed 

1 See “Sheeting Specifications.” American Home 
Economics Association, April 1935, 3 pp. (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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somewhat. In an effort to determine just 
what constructions are on the market to- 
day, the Bureau of Home Economics re- 
cently analyzed 39 sheets purchased during 
1935 and 1936. Since only one of each 
brand was tested, the results cannot be 
taken as representative averages. How- 
ever, they are adequate for the purpose of 
this study, which was to explore the possi- 
bility of grouping sheets into classes or 
types helpful to homemakers as buying 
guides. Also, because the results were to 
be used in this way, all analyses were made 
without desizing the sheets, thus testing 
them in the same condition as they were 
offered on the retail counter. 

The most striking fact is that, as repre- 
sented by these 39, the sheets now on the 
market group themselves into five distinct 
classes. There are some on the fringes of 
each class but not many. Unfortunately, 
under the present merchandising system so 
few sheets are labeled with their construc- 
tion specifications that only a very limited 
number of consumers recognize this fact. 
As a result, most of them are making 
price comparisons and attempting to make 
quality comparisons of sheets of quite dif- 
ferent types which are suitable for entirely 
different kinds of service. 

These five groups correspond to the 
classes that are sometimes spoken of as 
heavyweight muslins, mediumweight mus- 
lins, lightweight muslins, fine counts, and 
percales. For example, on the basis of the 
fillingwise thread count of the 39 sheets, 10 
of them come in the heavy muslin class, 14 
in the mediumweight, 3 in the lightweight, 7 
in the fine count, and 5 in the percale (see 
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chart 1). Considered on the basis of the 
warpwise thread count, the same groups 
persist, although four sheets in the medium- 
weight muslin class could be placed in the 
heavyweight muslin group. They are, 
however, classed here as mediumweight 
because of their thread count, fillingwise. 
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the latter two but obviously should not be 
considered as belonging in the same class 
because of their much lower thread count. 
It will be noted that these groups corre- 
spond approximately to the three weight 
classes originally suggested by the ASA 
committees, with the exception that the 
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(A) Warp; (B) Filling. Suggested minima for each class are indicated. 


On the basis of weight, the heavyweight 
and mediumweight muslins constitute dis- 
tinct classes, but there is some overlapping 
in the weight of the fine counts and the per- 
cales (see chart 2). The lightweight mus- 
lins are scattered over the same range as 


lightweight group included in their recom- 
mendations has been further divided into 
three groups, namely, the percales, fine 
counts, and lightweight muslins. This 
seems logical in view of developments in the 
field of lightweight sheets in recent years. 
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Today we have many lightweight muslin 
sheets of low thread count which sell in 
the lowest price range. Most of them con- 
tain large amounts of sizing. Only a few 
were included in this study because so many 
are unidentified in any way. At the other 
extreme are the very high thread-count 
sheets (percales) with a total of 200 or more 
yarns per inch (warp plus filling) made of 
fine combed yarns and containing practi- 
cally no sizing. These sheets sell at the 
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CHART 2. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WEIGHT 
or 39 Branps OF BLEACHED CoTToN SREETS 
WHEN GROUPED INTO FIVE CLASSES 


A suggested minimum or maximum for each 
class is indicated 


highest prices. They, too, are light in 
weight, but this quality is combined with 
others that make them the aristocrats in 
the sheet family, beautiful, satisfactory in 
wearing quality, but not well suited to the 
hard knocks of a very strenuous life. 

The term “percale’’ is said to have been 
applied first to a sheeting by an American 
mill in 1882 and was used in the sense of a 
trade rather than a generic name. In fact, 
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unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
register it as a brand name. The choice of 
the term was unfortunate, since it is also 
used to designate a type of dress fabric of 
an entirely different construction. A dress 
percale is a plain-woven material either 
white or printed with various designs and 
having a thread count varying from around 
50 to 80 yarns per inch each way. This 
use of the same name for fabrics of dissimi- 
lar construction is just another example of 
the chaotic situation in fabric nomenclature. 

Eventually other manufacturers also be- 
gan making this same percale sheeting, it 
being generally understood that all sheets so 
named were of combed yarns and had a 
thread count of at least 200 threads (warp 
plus filling). The thread counts of these 
are 103 by 97, 104 by 102, 105 by 105, or 
some other variation totaling 200 or more. 

As has happened often in the history of 
merchandising, when percale sheets be- 
came quite widely known to the public as a 
beautiful product but one out of the finan- 
cial reach of most people, other sheets con- 
taining fewer and generally heavier yarns, 
some made of carded instead of combed 
cotton, began to appear labeled either per- 
cale or some similar term. This degrada- 
tion has gradually become worse and worse. 
Since there is no official system of naming 
fabrics, it is of course possible to call any 
material anything whatsoever as long as the 
name has not been registered in the United 
Patent Office. In this case registration 
was impossible because of its use for many 
years as a general name of a type of dress 
fabric. 

Some firms wishing to distinguish these 
“pseudo”’ percale sheets from the real article 
use the name “utility percale” for those of 
lower thread count. A few specify whether 
the cotton is combed or carded. However, 
in most cases they all call their products 
just percales; and today if a homemaker 
buys a sheet so labeled without getting any 
information concerning its thread count or 
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the type of yarns it contains, she may be 
sold any one of a great variety of construc- 
tions. In fact, a host of constructions, all 
called percales are now on the market, ap- 
parently made to meet any price the con- 
sumer may be willing to pay. Under these 
conditions price comparisons are futile since 
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the finest sheeting in the more expensive 
construction wish to retain the original 
meaning of the term. Those who are 
profiting by selling coarser ones under the 
same name do not wish to lose the advan- 
tage they thus gain. 

Since the word “percale” has no distinc- 


they do not apply to the same thing. tive meaning now and brand names do not 
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A few efforts have been made to clarify 
the situation. In 1933 as a result of a 
trade conference held under the sponsorship 
of the National Bureau of Standards a pro- 
posed commercial standard defining per- 
cale was set up? This specified that the 
word should be used only in describing a 
fabric made of combed yarn with a thread 
count of 200 yarns (warp plus filling). 
However, it was impossible to get an agree- 
ment on this standard, and the matter has 
been dropped. Apparently it is such a con- 
troversial question that no agreement ever 
will be reached. Manufacturers who make 


? Tentative draft of proposed commercial stand- 
ard for percale sheets and pillowcases, TS-1901, 
National Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, April 14, 1933 (mimeographed). 


indicate construction, there are no names in 
use at present which give any definite in- 
formation in regard to the sheets on the 
market. Therefore, in order to have any 
guidepost at all in purchasing these, it is 
necessary for the consumer to recognize 
that there are different classes and to know 
or determine by use which class best suits 
the needs and pocketbook of her family. 
Distinctions between classes must be made 
on the basis of weight and thread count. 
It would also be desirable to consider break- 
ing strength. Chart 3 shows the distribu- 
tion of the breaking strengths of the 39 
sheets. The lower figure for each sheet 
(either warp or filling) was plotted. While 
these do overlap to a considerable extent, 
there is sufficient grouping to indicate pos- 
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sible minima. Fortunately some manu- 
facturers are now labeling their products 
with information on all these points, and 
some mail-order distributors include it in 
catalog descriptions. 

The situation would be much simplified 
if a standard could be agreed on which 
would establish minimum specifications for 
each of the five classes and introduce a new 
naming system for these groups free from 
any traditional difficulties or confusion. 
The table gives the minimum specifica- 
tions suggested by the Bureau of Home 
Economics for each class in such a classifica- 
tion. All values are on the basis of the 
finished sheet. 

It should be noted that these are minima. 
Sheets just meeting such specifications 
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chaser should take these differences into 
account again in comparing qualities within 
that class. She must also consider such 
other properties as percentage of finishing 
material in the sheet, the percentage it will 
shrink, its size, whether it has been made 
by tearing or cutting, the smoothness of the 
texture, presence or absence of flaws, and 
type of selvage. The first four facts must 
be given on the label; they cannot be de- 
termined by examining the sheet. 

Here is where an A B C or similar grading 
system would be helpful. This would not 
work so well in comparing one group with 
another, since putting percale and heavy 
muslin sheets into one A B C grading system 
would be like putting oranges and apples 
into one, rating the oranges Grade A and 


Suggested minimum specifications for 5 classes of sheets 


DESCRIPTION OF CLASS THREAD COUNT WEIGHT ae 
per inch ounces per sq. yd. pounds 
74 by 66 4.6 minimum 70 
70 by 60 4.2 minimum 50 
86 by 82 3.7 to 4.0 60 
Nh oc-5ensvavantennvinenessakbons 200 (warp plus 3.8 maximum 60 
filling) 


might or might not meet the requirements 
of an individual consumer. However, such 
minima set guideposts which warn her that 
anything below these constructions are du- 
bious buys and that the great majority of 
sheets now on the market in that class equal 
or exceed these values. The minimum sug- 
gested for the heavyweight muslin group 
is the same as the minimum set up by the 
Federal Specifications Executive Commit- 
tee for the purchase of heavy muslin sheets 
for use in government institutions.* 
Within each class the weight, thread 
count, and tensile strength will, of course, 
vary over a limited range. Having nar- 
rowed her choice down to one class, a pur- 
*Federal Specifications for Sheets: Cotton 


Bleached. Federal Standard Stock Catalog, Sec- 
tion IV (Part 5) DDD-S-281, January 6, 1931. 


the apples Grade B. However, it would be 
feasible in comparing heavy muslins with 
each other or percales with each other. 

In considering these suggestions it should 
be noted that the values given are those of 
the finished sheet as it is offered the con- 
sumer at the retail counter. Considerable 
confusion has arisen on this point since tex- 
tile mills are likely to speak in terms of the 
“gray” or “brown” goods, that is, as it 
comes from the loom before it has been 
finished. Thread counts especially are apt 
to be given in terms of the gray thread 
count. For example, a 68 by 72 and a 64- 
square thread count are often mentioned. 
A sheet of the former construction would, 
when finished, be about a 77 by 69, a heavy- 
weight; the latter about 70 by 62, a 
mediumweight. 


A YARD OF MATERIAL 
TERESA M. SCHAENZER anp ROSE A. HARDY 


JATERIALS by the yard are 
so frequently purchased for 
home sewing by members of the 
homemaker’s section of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation that they are naturally interested in 
what they can learn about the materials 
from the attached labels or from what sales- 
people say about the goods. In the winter 
of 1935-36 the group decided to undertake 
a detailed study of cotton dress fabrics from 
local stores and to see how certain charac- 
teristics showed up under tests and how 
many of these facts were revealed by what 
could be learned about them at the time 
of purchase. The District of Columbia 
Home Economics Association provided the 
necessary funds, and the textile division of 
the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics generously co-operated by allowing 
the use of its laboratory facilities." 

Shortly before the project was under- 
taken a Commercial Standard for the test- 
ing and reporting of woven dress fabrics was 
adopted at conferences held under the spon- 
sorship of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards (TS-2171).2 The methods of testing 
described in this Commercial Standard 
were, therefore, followed as closely as avail- 
able equipment allowed. In certain tests 
the conditions were changed to parallel 
more nearly actual conditions of laundering, 
wear, and usage. 

1A mimeographed copy of the complete data 
gathered in this study, together with the cutting 
chart used, may be obtained for ten cents from Mrs. 
John I. Hardy 3001-24th Street, N.E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

* This standard has been superseded by “Woven 
Dress Fabrics—Testing and Reporting,” Com- 
mercial Standard, CS59-36, effective April 15, 1936. 
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Thirty-seven materials were purchased, 
chosen to give the widest possible range in 
price, weave, color, and weight. At the 
time of purchase, the effort was made to 
secure as much helpful information as pos- 
sible about the trade name, the name of 
the manufacturer, and the service to be 
expected of each material. Clerks, labels 
on the materials, and printed matter on the 
reel and on the selvage were consulted. All 
the information gained—meager in most 
cases—was recorded. 

Generally one and one-half yard lengths 
were bought. However, in five cases ad- 
ditional yardage was purchased and made 
into house dresses or children’s frocks, 
which were subjected to actual wearing and 
home laundering conditions. 

The methods suggested in the Commer- 
cial Standard were followed for testing the 
fastness of the color to crocking, light, per- 
spiration, and laundering; the amount and 
direction of shrinkage; and the breaking 
strengths of both the warp and filling yarns. 
The warpwise breaking strengths were de- 
termined also for the laundered materials 
and for pieces exposed to solutions having 
the approximate composition of human 
perspiration. 

These experimental procedures were ap- 
plied to all samples, except that the white 
goods were not tested for fastness to light. 
All the materials were measured for actual 
width. They were then cut according to a 
specially prepared chart which provided 
the required size and number of pieces for 
each test. The loss in weight due to de- 
sizing was determined by treating samples 
of the new cloth with polyzine “P”’ solution 
according to the method described in the 
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American Society for Testing Maferials: . 


standards on textile materials.* 

The laundering test was extended to in- 
clude both home and commercial laundering 
procedures. In place of a Launder-O- 
meter, a gyrator-type washing machine was 
used, with 9 No. 2 tin cans bolted to the flat 
bottom of the gyrator and pint glass pre- 
serving jars fitted into each. 

To determine whether the dye in the 
cloth would bleed when subjected to various 
laundry methods, one-inch squares of de- 
sized white material were sewed on to one 
corner of each test sample. The pieces 
were then placed in separate jars and 
washed according to methods suggested in 
the Commercial Standard, except that in- 
stead of making up the stock soap and 
bleach solutions these were obtained from a 
local commercial laundry. Five washing 
procedures were followed: (a) with stock 
soap solution of known alkaline content and 
bleach, heated to 160°F.; (b) with stock 
soap solution of known alkaline content and 
no bleach, heated to 160°F.; (c) with neu- 
tral soap solution at 160°F.; (d) with neu- 
tral soap solution at 100°F.; (e) soaked for 
20 minutes in a solution of packaged soap, 
rinsed, and laundered as directed on pack- 
age. With each method the samples were 
rinsed through two waters, dried, and ironed 
with an automatic iron set at medium or 
about 350°F. The home and commercially 
laundered samples were compared with new 
material to detect any change in color. 

To determine shrinkage due to launder- 
ing, pieces 20 by 20 inches, cut from each 
sample, were washed in a soap solution at 
130°F. for 50 minutes. They were then 
rinsed twice in clear water, extracted in a 
centrifugal dryer, thoroughly dried with- 
out stretching, dampened, and pressed 
according to the Commercial Standard. 
Each piece was carefully measured, and the 
percentage of shrinkage was calculated. 


3 American Society for Testing Materials, Stand- 
ards on Testing Materials (Sept. 1933). 
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- An analysis vf. the data’ showed little 
relation betweer price and color fastness or 
shrinkage. One sample of black print pur- 
chased for 15 cents a yard showed no color 


_ change either when laundered or when ex- 


posed to a carbon arc light (test for light 
fastness) for 40 hours. On the other hand, 
two samples of material—one a blue dotted 
swiss costing 29 cents a yard, the other a 
red print at 39 cents—both faded when 
laundered and in the light test. Some 
colors seemed to be affected more by light 
than by washing. For example, a brown 
print costing 19 cents faded decidedly in 
the light tests and when actually worn as 
a dress, but the change in color due to 
laundering was very slight. Four samples 
of novelty weaves, dark in color and finished 
to imitate woolen goods, showed more fad- 
ing and bleeding than the other materials. 

Home laundering procedures, especially 
processes (a) and (b), caused more of the 
materials to fade slightly as well as to bleed. 
This was true also with materials made 
into dresses and always laundered at home 
with processes similar to (b). Soaking in 
a soap solution before washing caused no 
apparent increase in fading or bleeding. 
In some cases commercial laundering af- 
fected the colors less than and in others as 
much as home laundering. In all cases the 
commercial process weakened the fiber to 
a greater degree than the home process. 
One piece laundered 18 times at home was 
equal in warp breaking strength to a piece 
of the same material laundered 4 times 
commercially. 

Aside from loss of color and loss of 
strength, laundering processes developed 
in the materials unattractive appearances 
all too familiar to the homemaker. Among 
these damaging results were loss of fleecing 
in flannels, loss of part of the permanent 
finish in organdy, loss of the crepe effect 
and mercerized finish, and shifting of 
threads which gave a wavy appearance in 
the finer materials. 
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Results of the shrinkage tests snowed 


little relation between shrinkage and price. * 


Samples of 12 materials ranging in price 
from 15 to 49 cents a yard shrank more than 
3 per cent warpwise, while 6 ranging in 
price from 25 to 79 cents a yard shrank 
more than 3 per cent in the filling direction. 
Only 3 pieces, ranging in price from 19 to 
59 cents a yard, shrank more than 3 per 
cent both warp- and filling-wise. Materials 
sold as pre- or fully-shrunk were found to 
shrink to only a negligible extent. Proc- 
esses which render fabrics practically non- 
shrinkable are as desirable in materials 
purchased for home sewing as in ready- 
made garments. 

Judged by the breaking-strength values 
obtained by the grab method, the majority 
of the fabrics were stronger in the warp- 
wise direction, though two were stronger 
in the filling. The effect of washing on the 
breaking strengths was determined on the 
warp yarns. There was an increase in the 
warpwise strengths of some of the materials 
after the first washing by processes similar 
to (b), though some of this increase was 
undoubtedly due to shrinkage. No defi- 
nite conclusion could be drawn concerning 
the effect of perspiration on the strength of 
the goods, since each piece was treated 
only once with the solution. 

High thread count did not necessarily 
mean a high breaking strength for the 
fabric. For example, one material with 87 
warp yarns to the inch had a lengthwise 
breaking strength of only 18 pounds, while 
for another material with a warpwise thread 
count of 47 yarns the breaking strength was 
35 pounds. 

All the fabrics contained some sizing or 
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finishing material, but the amount varied 


‘considerably in the different materials, 


judging by the loss of weight after desizing, 
the losses ranging from 15 per cent to as 
little as 0.11 per cent. It must be borne in 
mind that the loss in weight cannot be en- 
tirely attributed to the removal of sizing 
materials, for although care was taken to 
recover every visible yarn which became 
detached in the process of desizing, rinsing, 
and weighing, some loss of yarns and lint 
was unavoidable. 

Measurements of the actual width of the 
fabrics gave interesting results. Materials 
sold as 36 inches wide were found to vary 
from 35 to 36 inches and 40-inch materials 
from 39 to 40 inches. This is evidently 
important to the woman who sews at home, 
since it is well known that an inch lacking 
in width may mean piecing. 

While this study showed no startling dis- 
crepancies between quality and price, it 
did reveal sufficient difference to make cer- 
tain materials within a given price range 
more serviceable for our use than others. 
Casual remarks made about the samples 
selected for the study indicated that feel 
and esthetic appeal play an important part 
in selecting materials for personal use. Our 
laboratory tests show that these guides to 
buying are often unreliable and lead to 
poor returns in service for the money spent. 
Labels giving definite and accurate state- 
ments concerning color fastness to light 
and laundering, the breaking strength, both 
warp- and filling-wise, minimum width, and 
the percentage of sizing and of shrinkage 
would be most helpful to the homemaker. 
Only with such information can consumers 
buy satisfactory dress materials. 


MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT IN HOME ECONOMICS 
HAZEL H. HUSTON 


JIMS and objectives—what a 
change has been wrought in our 
‘4 interpretation of these words in 
a modern home economics educa- 
tion! Of course, aims and objectives have 
been a part of our lesson plans for a good 
many years; but do you remember how we 
used to list them, nearly always as an after- 
thought, for the very simple and logical 
reason that subject matter seemed to be the 
chief concern? The tests that we formu- 
lated were on subject matter. We meas- 
ured our success as teachers by the class 
average in knowledge of subject matter. 
Subject matter was the real aim and objec- 
tive. 

Now the emphasis has shifted; the girl 
and her behavior have become a matter of 
far greater importance in home economics 
instruction than mere subject matter. The 
latter has become only the tool for attain- 
ing the desired behavior, and any tests we 
may use are not so much to grade the stu- 
dent as to check the presence of this be- 
havior. A radical change in point of view, 
certainly, and one which is making equally 
radical changes in our technique of meas- 
urement. 

Just what these changes are and how they 
are being brought about are illustrated, 
typically, I think, by the new measurement 
program in Ohio which has been developing 
for four years through the co-operative ef- 
fort of all the vocational home economics 
teachers in the state, together with the staff 
of the School of Home Economics at the 
Ohio State University, graduate students at 
the University, the state supervisor, and the 
itinerant teacher trainer, the last having 
been obliged, by the nature of her work, 
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to assume a key position in this interesting 
process of evolutionary co-ordination. Dr. 
Ralph Tyler of the Bureau of Educational 
Research at the Ohio State University has 
guided the entire procedure. 

In the fall of 1931 several significant facts 
seemed to stand out in the technique of 
measuring achievement as it was then being 
practiced in the various vocational home 
economics departments in the state. First, 
teachers were asking for help in their prob- 
lem of grading. Second, they were inter- 
ested in tests, but the tests then in use 
were poorly constructed and had been set up 
with the testing of subject matter as the 
primary consideration. Third, it seemed 
obvious that if teachers could acquire the 
point of view that tests were a means of 
measuring the attainment of objectives they 
would undoubtedly use the tests more effici- 
ently and would be better teachers. 
Fourth, the state course of study had al- 
ready been set up with the specific objec- 
tives listed for each unit, so that our prob- 
lem was to determine how well we were 
attaining these objectives. And fifth, the 
departmental organization in the state was 
such that we seemed ready to tackle this 
problem co-operatively. The Ohio set-up, 
it should be explained, provides for constant 
contact between the state department and 
each vocational home economics teacher by 
means of a state conference called each sum- 
mer by the state supervisor, regular visits 
of the state supervisor and the itinerant 
teacher trainer in each school, and fifteen 
organized regional groups consisting of from 
five to fifteen teachers who meet several 
times a year, some as often as every two 
months, with the supervisor and the itiner- 
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ant teacher trainer attending at least one 
meeting a year. 

The necessary steps for a measurement 
program were outlined by Dr. Tyler as 
follows: 


1. Determine the objectives for a particular course 
or unit of work 
a. Check the adequacy of these objectives 
b. Define these objectives in terms of student 
behavior 
2. Set up testing situations which provide oppor- 
tunity for the desired behavior to be expressed 
3. Develop a method for recording the pupil’s re- 


sponse 
4. Develop a method for evaluating the pupil’s 


response 

5. Devise more practicable tests for each of those 
which are too difficult to use in the classroom or 
require too much time on the part of the teacher; 
in other words, for those which are impracticable 
to administer 


Checking the objectives and setting up test- 
ing situations. Each of the regional groups 
was glad to assume a share of responsibility 
for this measurement procedure and ever 
since has worked either collectively or indi- 
vidually, reporting results at each step to 
the itinerant teacher trainer. 

Obviously the first part of the work was 
to check the objectives as previously set up 
for the various units in our course of study. 
At the regional conferences during the winter 
of 1931, the teachers had analyzed and de- 
fined these objectives and suggested situa- 
tions which would reveal the attainment of 
each one. During the rest of the year the 
groups each concentrated on some special 
phase of the work; for example, the group 
which assumed responsibility for first-year 
foods considered the objective “The habit 
of maintaining good standards of personal 
cleanliness, order, accuracy, and speed in 
the laboratory.” They decided to formu- 
late a test which might be used by both 
teacher and pupil to check the presence of 
the habit. Included were such items as: 


1. Is she careful about her hands and nails? 
2. Does she dress suitably for the kitchen? 
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3. Does she keep her apron fresh and clean? 

4. Is her hair neatly combed? 

5. Does she use a tasting spoon? 

6. Does she use a utility tray for soiled spoons and 
equipment on her desk and for carrying supplies? 

7. Does she use her handkerchief properly? 


In this fashion the objectives were all 
analyzed in terms of pupil behavior and 
testing situations were suggested. The 
compiled material was then mimeographed 
for criticism at the next state conference, at 
which Dr. Tyler led group discussions on 
two consecutive days. A recheck was then 
begun among the groups to determine (1) 
whether all important objectives had been 
included, (2) whether there was any need- 
less overlapping, and (3) whether objectives 
were stated in terms of student behavior. 

Many of these testing situations were 
found to be inadequate. For example, as 
a test for the objective “An understanding 
of the principles of design in relation to 
the house and its furnishings’ one group 
had suggested that the teacher take the 
pupils for a walk through the town or city 
to select instances of good and poor de- 
sign in the outside structure of the houses. 
Two disadvantages were obvious: (1) The 
device would test merely one application of 
the principles of design; and (2) the test 
was most likely to get class reactions rather 
than those of individual pupils. 

By the same co-operative process an en- 
tire set of new clear-cut objectives was com- 
piled, together with a list of suggested 
testing situations. 

Collecting essential subject matter. Before 
actual tests could be constructed, however, 
there was still the matter of deciding with 
what items of subject matter the student 
must be familiar in order to secure desired 
behavior. For instance, if the objective 
was “An understanding of the principles 
of design in relation to the house and its 
furnishings,” we must agree on these prin- 
ciples of design, on how they apply to the 
exterior of the house from both architec- 
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tural and landscaping points of view, and 
how they apply to furniture and other 
furnishings. 

Again the teachers themselves accepted 
the responsibility, each taking a single 
objective from the unit with which her 
group had been working. Carefully each 
cooperator compiled all the items of infor- 
mation which she considered pertinent, 
recording them separately on 3 x 5 cards 
together with the unit, the objective, and 
the book reference. 

When completed, the cards were sent to 
the itinerant teacher trainer and were then 
checked by a group of experienced teachers 
in attendance at the University as graduate 
students during the summer of 1933. This 
group sorted the cards, discarded nonessen- 
tial items, and added others which had been 
omitted. When compiled, the material was 
criticized co-operatively as before by the 
teachers at the annual state conference and 
then mimeographed for use in the state. 

Types of tests included. Dr. Tyler has 
defined a test as “anything that reveals the 
presence of the thing you are looking for.” 
This definition, together with the feeling 
that a test should be set up in a form as 
nearly as possible like the situation where 
the behavior will be manifested, has guided 
the construction of all tests in this Ohio 
program. For example, if one were testing 
an understanding of table service, a test to 
reflect the actual setting of a table might be 
framed as follows: 


The knife is placed 

——1. Next to plate on right with cutting edge to- 
ward plate 

. Next to plate on right with cutting edge 
away from plate 

. Next to plate on the left with cutting edge 
away from plate 

. Next to plate en the left with cutting edge 
toward plate 

. Next to plate on right with fork and spoon 


The test is much like the real situation be- 
cause the pupil normally thinks of the knife 
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first and where it shall be placed rather than 
what is placed to the right of the plate. A 
matching test such as one for the decision 
as to which implement (fork, knife, or 
spoon) was to be placed next to the plate 
on the right would be much less like the real 
situation even though quite suitable in some 
other case. 

Any form of test has been used in this 
program which has seemed to combine prac- 
ticability with validity. One valuable sort 
was a variation of the multiple choice test 
in which the pupil checks in Part A the 
right answers and in Part B the reasons un- 
derlying the correct answers. Here is an 
example: 


Directions: In the following exercises a problem is 
given. Below each problem are two lists of 
statements. From the first list choose the cor- 
rect answer or answers to the problem. The 
second list contains statements which can be used 
to explain the right answers. Some of these 
statements may be true but do not explain the 
right answers; do not check these. Remember 
to check the correct answer or answers in the 
first list, and in the second list, the reasons for 
the right answers. 

A. Juanita is going to refinish a chair. Before 
painting she wants to remove all the rough edges. 
Check the correct way she should sandpaper the 
chair. 

1. With the grain 
2. Across the grain —2 
3. Against the grain —3 

Directions: Check the following statements which 
give reasons for the answer or answers which you 
checked above. 

B. 4. Sandpapering with the grain 


—l 


smoothes the wood ——4 
5. Sandpapering with the grain 

will not mar the wood —S5 
6. Sandpapering across the grain 

scratches the wood ——6 
7. Sandpapering across the grain 

does not scratch the wood —i7 
8. Sandpapering against the grain 

makes the wood rough —8 
9. Sandpapering against the grain 

makes the wood smooth —9 


No true-false tests or completion tests 
have been used, their validity now being 
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somewhat in question. But many other 

varieties have been included wherever they 

seemed best to measure a certain objective. 

Matching tests where the pupil is given a 

definition or description and a list of terms 

from which to choose the one which fits, 
has seemed especially suitable when check- 
ing the understanding of technical terms. 

Essay type tests are better for certain other 

situations, as are also oral reports, written 

reports, various forms of class activity, and, 
in several units, home projects. 

Criticism and revisions. When the tests 
were sent out during 1933-34 for trial by all 
the teachers of home economics, each 
teacher was asked to report her comments 
and criticisms in answer to the following: 
1. Explain what you believe this objective means in 

terms of changes you desire in your students. 

2. Did this test reveal whether the objective has 
been attained? How? 

3. What other evidence did you have as to whether 
this objective had been attained? For example, 
did you observe changes in the girl’s behavior? 
Did she say anything which made you think the 
desired behavior was present? 

4. What misconceptions did the test reveal? Give 
examples of such statements. 

5. What changes in the test would you suggest? 


Also, the tests, either as a whole or in 
part, were given to student teachers at 
the University in order to check for further 
revision, to get information concerning 
these future teachers themselves, and to 
acquaint the student with the testing pro- 
gram now in progress in Ohio. 

During 1934-35, the process of test 
revision was continued. Planographed 
pamphlets containing the revised tests 
have been prepared and are available to all 
teachers of home economics in the state 
who are interested in co-operating in the 
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program. These are being distributed 
through the Division of Vocational Home 
Economics Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Naturally there have occasionally been 
serious obstacles to the satisfactory develop- 
ment of this experiment, such as the fact 
that the teaching personnel throughout the 
state is shifting constantly, sometimes as 
many as one-fourth of the group in one 
year. Aliso, teachers need much training 
in the technique of actual test construction, 
particularly in the point of view that tests 
should measure not subject matter but stu- 
dent behavior. There are other occasional 
difficulties, such as the lack of local mimeo- 
graphing facilities and the tendency on the 
part of test constructors to overstress objec- 
tivity. Each individual problem, of course, 
has had to be dealt with in its own pecu- 
liar way. 

We feel, however, that incomplete though 
the experiment still is, the new measure- 
ment program is already accomplishing 
some very valuable things: 


1. The program is making the teachers more con- 
scious of the girl and her needs and therefore of 
the specific teaching objective—desired behavior, 
not mere subject matter. 

2. Courses are being adapted more frequently to 
community as well as to individual needs. 

3. Teachers are becoming increasingly method 
conscious. 

4. They are more often personally interested in the 
whole state program because they feel a responsi- 
bility for its success. 

5. The program is constantly expanding because of 
the new objectives which are being suggested. 

6. The subject matter specialists on the college 
level have become more familiar with the sec- 
ondary school program and will, therefore, be 
able to train the prospective teacher more con- 
cretely. 


BUYING TEXTILES FOR INSTITUTION USE! 
GRACE G. DENNY 


Qik buying of textiles for hotels, 
and college dormitor- 
ies is customarily done by the 
official purchasing agent. 
Home economists are sometimes consulted 
about specifications for these purchases. 
Women trained in textile testing have much 
to contribute to the officer who buys thou- 
sands of items and who cannot have expert 
knowledge on all. Doubtless, textile sup- 
plies receive less consideration than furni- 
ture and other expensive equipment; yet 
the continual reordering of textiles makes 
this an important part of the transactions. 

Institutions may be grouped under three 
types. The first-class hotel, the exclusive 
club, and a few luxurious private hospitals 
represent one level; while at the other ex- 
treme are the public institutions such as 
the state, county, and city hospital, state 
prison, reformatory, old soldiers’ home, and 
also contract housing (for example, the 
lumber camp). The middle ground is oc- 
cupied by such institutions as medium- 
priced hotels, most private hospitals, and 
college dormitories. 

Methods of buying, while not classifiable 
within the three levels, are more or less 
affected by the standards of the institu- 
tions. In the luxury group the best is 
usually considered the cheapest. Price 
competition, however, occurs among the 
higher grades of products. At the other 
extreme, low-priced merchandise is often 
all that can be considered. In a construc- 
tion camp the blankets must furnish a 
covering at minimum cost. In order that 

1 Presented before the textiles and clothing divi- 


sion, American Home Economics Association, 
Seattle, Washington, July 9, 1936. 


the initial price may be low and because 
losses through theft may be a factor, the 
lowest bidder will no doubt get the order. 

The commonest practice in buying tex- 
tiles is to designate a brand name as 
“Pequot sheets or equal’’; or if a certain 
kind of toweling has proved satisfactory a 
reorder is likely to be sent in. However, 
a clever salesman for an untried line may 
convince the purchasing agent, manager, 
or housekeeper that his product is superior 
and thus obtain the order. 

The most intelligent buying is done after 
due consideration of: 


1. The needs of the specific institution. 

2. Knowledge of textiles in use in this or similar 
institutions with data on wear, including the 
type of laundry service. 

3. Familiarity with goods on the current market. 

4. Laboratory tests. 

5. Carefully phrased specifications. 

6. Check on goods received before acceptance. 


The reason why all this is not customarily 
done is partly lack of time but mostly want 
of a technically trained person with suffi- 
cient interest to study the subject. 

It must be remembered that large sums of 
money are involved and that the final de- 
cision is made on a price basis. If two 
bidders offer two kinds of bedspreads, the 
lower-priced one will be bought regardless 
of its suitability, unless this purchase is 
safeguarded by specifications stating the 
size, color, weave, composition, and pos- 
sibly weight or thread count. On the other 
hand, if the specifications are too rigid the 
chance of getting the best spreads for the 
money available may be lost. 

Clear and definite statements are always 
needed in specifications so that the meaning 
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is unmistakable and the terms binding. 
Such a phrase as “Approximate weight or 
width”’ is of little value. It is advisable 
to specify the weight and indicate a plus 
or minus tolerance. There are some basic 
requirements common to each item of mer- 
chandise, for example, composition and 
weave of bath towels. However, modifica- 
tions are needed for each institution. The 
bath towel used in bathing bed patients is 
smaller than the one needed by college 
students in the shower. 

There appears to be a general misunder- 
standing about so-called federal specifica- 
tions. They seem to give the seal of 
authority and therefore to be desirable to 
use for all large-quantity buying. This is 
not the case, though much may be learned 
from a study of government forms. These 
specifications are intended to apply to par- 
ticular kinds of purchases to be made from 
government funds. The bath towels re- 
quired for the Navy are not necessarily the 
kind best suited to our local hotels or to 
any hospital. 

Perhaps the most essential feature of good 
specifications is that they be so worded that 
the buying may be competitive. If a 
specification describes the product of one 
manufacturer, for example a certain style 
of blanket made by one mill only, the order 
will be limited to this product and criti- 
cism from competing firms will arouse an- 
tagonism toward the purchasing agent. 
If such a policy is continued the favored 
dealer will have no incentive to keep his 
price low on future bids. 

A specification may bring in startlingly 
different products. Two western mills sub- 
mitted blankets on a bid, both of which 
had the same composition and weight and 
were in the colors prescribed, but the qual- 
ity of wool, spinning of yarn, and finish 
were entirely different. The discovery of 
defective bath towels in part of a large 
hospital order offered another surprise. 
A sample from the delivered goods had 
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been tested and found to exceed specifica- 
tions in size and weight. It was not until 
after the towels had been put into service 
that some of them on laundering showed 
unequal shrinkage; the name-woven stripe 
did not shrink so much as the body of the 
towel, which resulted in a blistered or bulgy 
effect through the center. A shipment of 
crash towels from Soviet Russia turned out 
to have the opposite fault; here the colored 
border shrank, the main part of the towels 
bulged, and the edge gave a ruffled effect. 
Hereafter a recommendation will be made 
that on large orders representative samples 
be laundered before the goods are accepted. 

While it is inadvisable to specify a brand 
name because of the unfair advantage to 
one firm, there are instances where only 
one product fulfills the requirements. 
When choosing drapery or upholstery fab- 
rics, in which color, texture, and pattern 
are not standardized, individuality in the 
material is desired. In specifications for 
such a case it is possible to state the number 
of the sample with the manufacturer’s name 
and add “or similar to and more acceptable 
than” the sample indicated. There are 
also cases like that of Basco. This appears 
to have no rival for institution damask; 
and since any firm may supply Basco, it is 
permissible to specify this product by its 
trade name.’ 

Specifications should not be made and 
“put in cold storage,” so to speak. The 
market is constantly changing. In the 
case of glass towels for food laboratories, 
for example, a reorder is almost out of the 
question because a new quality is offered 
each year, and not necessarily a better one. 

While it may seem economical to buy 
directly from large mills this is not usually 
done. Tax-supported institutions as a rule 
favor the local concern, and hotels and 
private hospitals often find it good policy 
to patronize home-town firms. In writing 


? Since this article was written, another fabric for 
the purpose has come to the author’s attention. 
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specifications for the new residence halls 
for women at the University of Washington, 
it seemed logical to use for the sheets the 
new standard of 72 x 72 thread count, in 
the gray. However, when it was found 
that no local representative of sheet mills 
had a sheet made by this count the old 
standard of 68 x 72 count was used in order 
not to handicap the local firms. 

The furnishing committee specified each 
type of furniture and equipment. One of 
the textile items, blankets, may be used to 
show how the specifications were prepared. 
Before any final decisions were made many 
blankets were examined and millmen were 
consulted. ‘The first question was whether 
to have all wool or 80 per cent wool with 
cotton warp such as is often used for simi- 
lar institutions. After considering facilities 
for care of wool blankets, their lightness and 
beauty, it was decided to have 100 per cent 
wool in a different pastel color for each of 
the four units of the building. However, 
when the millmen called attention to the 
added cost of delicate colors and of several 
colors, the specification was changed to tan, 
which costs less than any other light color. 
Also, it was found that more blankets could 
be obtained for the money in 80 per cent 
wool; and since it was a question of balanc- 
ing beauty against economy in an impor- 
tant item of furnishing, this composition 
was specified. In order to avoid the use of 
inferior wool, the grade was indicated as 


virgin wool, not less than one-fourth blood, free 
from shoddy, flocks, waste, noils, reworked wools 
other than new bleached clips, waste silk, rayon, 
vegetable matter and other impurities. The per- 
mitted twenty per cent cotton shall be entirely in 
the warp. 


The reason for mentioning waste silk and 
rayon is that analysis of certain institution 
blankets showed these two products in- 
corporated in them. No complaint could 
be made because these fibers were neither 
wool nor cotton, the only fibers mentioned. 
For the weave a double-filling weave was 
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specified; otherwise single construction of 
plain or twill might be used which would 
give less napping surface. The size was 
determined by the size of the single beds and 
the depth of the mattress provided. The 
size indicated is a standard 66 x 84 inches 
with a 2-inch tolerance. The weight is 3} 
pounds with a 3-ounce tolerance. The 
thread count is given as 34 per inch in both 
warp and filling, and the tensile strength as 
50 pounds for warp and 36 for filling. For 
edge finish, stitching was selected as more 
durable than binding for institution use; 
the kind, depth, and closeness of stitching 
are specified. 

Each bidder is required to submit a 
swatch for testing, the size to be not less 
than 18 inches square or 6 by 36 inches. 
Another swatch like that by which the order 
was placed must be sent with each shipment. 

The specification for pillows was most 
difficult to write. No two dealers agreed 
in their recommendations. The decision 
was finally based on a conservative esti- 
mate of what would be a lasting pillow of 
suitable size and good resiliency. There 
was no thought of providing luxury pil- 
lows either in size or quality of feathers. 
The ticking known as “St. Frances” was 
chosen in preference to the “A C A” type 
of deep blue stripes, because the tan or 
gray stripes are less conspicuous when thin, 
worn pillow cases are used. The specifica- 
tion reads: 


Size: The size of the pillows shall be nineteen 
inches by twenty-six inches when finished. 
Weight: The weight shall be two and one-half 
pounds. A plus or minus tolerance of two 

ounces will be allowed. 

Feathers: The feathers shall be ninety per cent best- 
grade, small, gray-duck feathers and ten per 
cent gray-duck down. The bidder shall sub- 
mit sample of feathers as well as filled pillow. 

Ticking: The ticking shall be eight ounce herring- 
bone twill, gray or brown striped—the type 
known as “St. Frances” ticking. 

Construction: The covering shall be well stitched 
with threads securely fastened. 
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No precedent could be found for specifica- 
tions on sateen for lining the draperies. 
After consultation with men in the trade 
and laboratory tests on various lining 
sateens, the following specification was 
prepared: 

Grade: The sateen shall be of the grade commer- 
cially known as first, and shall be free from 
avoidable imperfections in manufacture and 
from defects or blemishes affecting the appear- 
ance or serviceability. 

Material: 

1. Fiber content. The sateen shall be made of 

mercerized cotton. 

2. Weave. The weave shall be the usual sateen 

or filling face satin. 

3. Finish. The sateen shall be free from sizing. 

4. Color. The color shall be cream. 

5. Thread count. The thread count shall be 70 

x 100. A minus tolerance of two threads will 
be allowed and any plus tolerance. 

Sample: The bidder shall submit a sample at least 
six inches square. 

The study of institution textiles is in the 
pioneer stage. We owe much to the long 
and patient investigations of the commit- 
tee of the American Hospital Association on 
simplification and standardization. Its re- 
port is generally used as a standard for 
sizes in hospitals. 

Many home economists, dietitians, and 
managers have contributed to our under- 
standing of the purchasing of textiles for 
institutions. The widely used bulletin on 
Furnishing and Equipment of Residence 
Halls by Mary de Garmo Bryan and Etta 
H. Handy (1933) has a section dealing with 
textile supplies. Crete Dahl, wife of the 
editor of Hotel Management, in her book 
Housekeeping Management in Hotels and 
Institutions includes much valuable in- 
formation on hotel textiles. Beulah Black- 
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more has given the country a unique service 
in her course in hotel textiles at Cornell 
University which has brought her and her 
students in contact with the large buying 
units of the East. The University of Wash- 
ington has contributed some detailed stud- 
ies to the subject of hospital buying. 
Virginia Olcott, instructor in nursing educa- 
tion, presented as her thesis for the master’s 
degree in 1931 “Standard Practice for the 
Purchase of Institution Textile Supplies’’; 
and Mary Northrop, chief dietitian and 
housekeeper of the King County Hospital 
System, and the present writer, after two 
years of intensive study, published “Stand- 
ards for Hospital Textile Buying” in the 
Modern Hospital for October and Novem- 
ber 1934, which was reprinted in the thir- 
teenth edition of the Hospital Year Book. 
There have been urgent requests for the 
publication of a book on institution tex- 
tiles. 

The trained, efficient housekeeper of hotel 
or hospital is one who is usually consulted 
on textile purchases. She is the logical 
person to advise because she is the one who 
knows the textiles in use and can best judge 
the needs of the institution. 

In an educational institution the teacher 
of textiles is likely to be the person who 
makes tests and gives technical help to the 
purchasing agent. Such co-operation in 
large-quantity buying is of mutual ad- 
vantage: The purchasing agent gains tech- 
nical information, while the textile teacher 
demonstrates the application of her labora- 
tory knowledge to a business situation, ob- 
tains a closer view of commercial methods, 
enriches her own teaching material, and 
widens her field of service. 
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THE LATE FOOD AND DRUGS BILL 


T. SWANN HARDING 


What the 75th Congress will do about a 
food, drugs, and cosmetics bill is, of course, 
unknown as this is written, though it is 
generally assumed that a bill will be intro- 
duced and actively pushed early in the ses- 
sion. Whatever happens, it will do no 
harm for supporters to recall what was done 
to the famous S. 5 during the closing weeks 
of the 74th Congress. 

Senator Copeland’s bill, S. 5, passed the 
Senate on May 28, 1935. In the House 
this was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, which, in 
turn, referred it to a special subcommittee 
with Representative Virgil Chapman of 
Kentucky as chairman. This subcommit- 
tee held open hearings on the Senate bill in 
July and August 1935. Chairman Chap- 
man, ably aided by Representative William 
P. Cole, Jr., of Maryland, proved himself a 
keen and highly intelligent catechiser. On 
more than one occasion he drew very dam- 
aging admissions from representatives of 
unscrupulous commerce, especially Mr. 
William P. Jacobs and his Institute of 
Medicine Manufacturers and the Jacobs 
Religious List of Clinton, South Carolina. 

The subcommittee became convinced 
that the bill needed strengthening, and the 
revised bill they presented to the whole 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was excellent. It practically 
nullified the strictures on multiple seizures 
and did much to take the curse off the sec- 
tion limiting the government as to the juris- 
diction in which trial should occur. It also 
gave complete control of advertising to the 
Food and Drug Administration. 
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These changes were known to be accept- 
able to the Senate, including Senator Cope- 
land, and to the President. Yet the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce quickly placed the control of adver- 
tising in the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission, over the protest of a 
stalwart minority composed of Representa- 
tives Virgil Chapman, Carl E. Mapes, and 
Schuyler Merritt. 

A possible explanation of all this appears 
in an excerpt from the brief statement of 
Mr. Rayburn made just before Congress 
adjourned and during the final five minutes 
that the bill was before the House: 


There might be a little lobbying around here by 
some people, but there is nobody who has lobbied 
around this Capitol on any bill in the 23 years I 
have been in Congress more than the members of 
the Federal Trade Commission have lobbied on 
this bill, and I love the Federal Trade Commission. 
I was a member of the subcommittee that wrote the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and I have been a 
member of the Congress that has brought into exist- 
ence every commission of the Government except 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I like them. 
I want them to stay in their proper sphere to operate 
and carry out the law, and when they want to step 
over and do a thing when the jurisdiction should 
better lie in another place, in spite of my love for 
them, I am going to stand up and say that the ques- 
tion before you tonight is not only a question of 
jurisdiction, but whether you are to have any food 
and drug act at all. 


This refers to the demand of the Honor- 
able Ewin L. Davis, in 1935 chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, for com- 
plete control of advertising by the Commis- 
sion and his insistence that unless these 
terms were met, there should be no bill 
passed. 

The bill thus amended was passed by the 
House, but the Senate conferees refused 
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to concur. Senator Copeland, determined 
to have the bill passed, thereupon sought 
to compromise. He introduced an 
amended bill in the Senate which gave to 
the Food and Drug Administration control 
over all false and misleading advertising in 
so far as it might adversely affect health 
and reserved to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the right to control not only ad- 
vertising amounting to unfair competition 
but also false and misleading advertise- 
ments calculated to defraud consumers. 
This bill the Senate passed and it was so 
returned to the House, but it was unac- 
ceptable to Judge Davis and to the Federal 
Trade Commission and was finally disposed 
of by the House under suspension of the 
rules (requiring a two-thirds vote) with 70 
ayes and 190 noes. 

For a number of years the Federal Trade 
Commission has been giving some atten- 
tion to false advertising in a wide variety of 
fields. It received a setback by the Su- 
preme Court in the Raladam case, which 
had to do with the thyroid-containing obes- 
ity remedy Marmola. The court rebuked 
it for failure to show unfair competition and 
reminded it that its function was to protect 
producers from each other, not consumers 
from deception and menaces to health. 

Thereafter the Commission sought in its 
citations to emphasize the fact that it had 
proven unfair competition in trade, i.e., 
that the false and misleading claims made 
for his product by the unscrupulous manu- 
facturer deflected trade unfairly to him 
from honest manufacturers who advertised 
_ exactly similar products in truthful terms. 
Furthermore it sought, through the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill, legislation that would sustain 
it legally in this function. This did not 
pass, but nevertheless the Federal Trade 
Commission has gradually entered more 
and more into this area and under the pres- 
ent administration has been able consider- 
ably to enlarge its legal force devoted to 
hunting down false advertisements. This 
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function Judge Davis was reluctant to 
“surrender,” overlooking the fact that there 
was absolutely nothing in the amended food, 
drugs, and cosmetics bill that called for 
any surrender of function whatever on the 
part of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Under the bill as reported by the subcom- 
mittee, the Commission would continue to 
take action against false and misleading 
advertising that amounted to unfair com- 
petitive practice. The Food and Drug 
Administration would have had jurisdiction 
over advertising only in so far as its false 
and misleading statements were calculated 
to defraud or to injure the health of the 
consumer. 

It can scarcely be too much emphasized 
that the Federal Trade Commission never 
has had legal jurisdiction per se over false 
advertising likely to injure the health of 
or to defraud the consumer. The Com- 
mission’s function is to stamp out unfair 
competition in trade and to protect honest 
business. It never has had jurisdiction 
over any advertising at all by direct legis- 
lative enactment. As Mr. Rayburn said: 
“The amendment, concurrence in which I 
have asked, takes not one thing away from 
the Federal Trade Commission, that it 
ever had, but this Bill in its present form, 
leaves more of the control of advertising in 
the Federal Trade Commission than it ever 
had before.” The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has, however, always been com- 
pelled by its organic act to protect con- 
sumers against adulterations that consti- 
tute economic fraud. 

In view of these facts the final brief 
House debate! was illuminating. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Reece said: 

The issue involved here now is, will Dr. Tugwell 
of the Department of Agriculture be given juris- 


diction over all the advertising involved in this 
amendment, or shall it remain with the Federal 


1 Report No. 2755, 74th Congress, 2d Session, 
of the House of Representatives on the Food, 
Drugs, and Cosmetics Act. 
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Trade Commission, which has had jurisdiction over 
advertising since the Federal Trade Commission 
was established? 


In spite of all that Representatives Chap- 
man, Cole, Rayburn, and others could do, 
the will of Judge Davis prevailed; and the 
food, drugs, and cosmetics bill as amended 
by the Senate went down to defeat. Be- 
fore this the great majority of the adver- 
tisers had supported regulation by the Food 
and Drug Administration. Moreover, Mr. 
Cole remarked that: 


The commerce committee of the American Bar 
Association recommends this bill. Hon. John 
Dickinson, Deputy Attorney General, who prose- 
cuted every violation under this bill as Deputy 
Attorney General of the country, sitting as a mem- 
ber of the commerce committee of the American 
Bar Association, recommended, after 3 days’ hear- 
ings, in which he participated, the passage of this 
bill. He recommended that advertising be left 
not partially with agriculture but altogether. 


The “Additional Views” of the dissenting 
minority of the subcommittee—Repre- 
sentatives Chapman, Mapes, and Merritt— 
argue the same way. For example: 


The simple fact is that the cease-and-desist- 
order machinery will not be effective to protect the 
public against false and misleading advertisements 
of food and drugs. . . . This is in no way a criticism 
of the Federal Trade Commission or its personnel, 
or of its diligence in enforcing the law under which 
it operates. No governmental agency has executed 
its functions more efficiently or more courageously. 
But it is a recognition of the fact that the method of 
procedure under which the Commission operates is 
subject to limitations which make it ill adapted to 
coping with the question of false advertising as it is 
conducted today. 


For three years better food and drug 
legislation was fought by unscrupulous ad- 
vertisers, by unethical manufacturers, and 
by the lethargy of consumers themselves. 
When the majority of advertisers had seen 
the handwriting on the wall, the unscrupu- 
lous producers had been defeated and con- 
sumers had been aroused, it seemed tragic 
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that disputation among bureaucrats should 
bring the bill to defeat. 

Only a well-organized, articulate demand 
by consumers for a strong law enforced by 
the government agency best equipped to 
exert rigorous control will serve to produce 
that law at the next session of Congress. 
Once more this fight is up to consumers 
themselves. 


A HOME ECONOMICS EXHIBITION 
IN VIENNA 


GISELA URBAN 


It is now thirty years since the “Bildung- 
sanstalt fiir Hauswirtschaftslehrerinnen” 
(Training School for Home Economics 
Teachers) was founded in Vienna. The 
celebration of this anniversary offered an 
opportunity to arrange an exhibit which 
showed very impressively that our present- 
day compulsion to save not only money 
but also time and strength and our new 
scientific knowledge and technical progress 
have also brought about new disciplines 
for the teaching of home economics. To- 
day home economics education, even when 
it does not aim at a professional applica- 
tion but only at rational housekeeping, must 
tackle the subjects of hygiene in the house- 
hold, of cleaning of all kinds, of new work- 
ing methods. The cooking instruction 
must have a scientific foundation and an 
economic slant. 

The “Bildungsanstalt fiir Hauswirt- 
schaftslehrerinnen” is combined with other 
schools: with a one-year housekeeping 
school, with a three-year high school for 
housekeeping occupations, and with some 
renowned cooking courses. All three 
schools are directed by Regierungsrat Olga 
Hess. With her a great number of highly 
qualified women teachers are working to 
educate young women for all kinds of house- 
keeping labor according to modern demands 
and also for teaching in schools of house- 
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keeping. What success has been reached 
in all these classes and courses was to be 
seen in the exhibition. The classes in 
plain sewing, dressmaking, and fancywork 
brought about most pleasant results. 
There was a charming nursery showing how 
the home economics pupils are made ac- 
quainted with all exigencies of the rearing 
of children. There were special exhibits 
on such topics as “How Bread Is Made,” 
“Nutritive Qualities of Food,” “Food for 
Diabetic Patients.’”’ Comparisons between 
the price and calorie values of different food 
materials attested that the instruction in 
scientific nourishment is going on very sys- 
tematically and carefully. An _ exhibit 
which met with very great interest was one 
about “Table Customs of Our Country,” 
showing how the peasants in all sections of 
Austria lay their tables and their favorite 
dishes. 

But the most people crowded around the 
tables with new dishes especially devoted 
to the use of raw vegetables and to pastries 
and sandwiches in new shapes and with new 
fillings. The pupils who were in attend- 
ance at these tables were asked incessantly 
how these dainty dishes were prepared. It 
was indeed very pleasant to see that all 
these delicious plates were arranged with 
greatest accuracy and with an astonishing 
sense of beauty. In fact, the whole ex- 
hibition convinced the public of the high 
standard of home economics schools in 
Austria. 


THE CINCINNATI CONSUMERS’ 
INSTITUTE 


ROSAMOND C. COOK 


On October 29 and 30 was held the first 
Consumers’ Institute sponsored by the 
Consumer Conference of Greater Cincin- 
nati. According to the program, its pur- 
pose was “to analyze and study the com- 
mon problems of the manufacturer, the 
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merchant, and the consumer in order that 
each may better understand the needs of 
the other.” Twenty-two organizations 
were listed as sponsors, and the number 
would have been larger had it not been 
impossible to get formal action from some 
of the interested groups so early in the 
season. The list included not only women’s 
organizations but also welfare and educa- 
tional groups and the local Better Business 
Bureau. The Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati gave it active support in 
various ways. During the five sessions 
at least 500 persons were in the audience, 
many of them present throughout; and 
this despite the fact that a small entrance 
fee was charged. 

As for the program, the topics for the 
different sessions show its scope: “Our Com- 
mon Problems,” “By What Standards Shall 
We Judge the Stores We Patronize,” “Bus- 
iness Forecasting and Planning as Seen by 
Manufacturer, Retailer, and Consumer,” 
“The Education of the Consumer: How and 
By Whom,” “The Necessity for Quality 
Standards as a Means of Efficient Pur- 
chasing.” Consumers and business people 
shared the honors as chairmen, discussion 
leaders, and speakers, but with the business 
people decidedly in the majority. They 
included not only such Cincinnati leaders 
as the president of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association, the director of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, and the “top men’ in large 
local firms, but also representatives of 
national retail and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, federal bureaus. Guests from schools 
and universities where work is being done 
in consumer education and visitors from 
other cities where consumer groups are to 
the fore gave evidence of widespread in- 
terest. The local newspapers gave ex- 
cellent publicity both before and at the 
time of the meeting, as did also the nation- 
ally circulated trade paper Women’s Wear 
Daily. 

Of course, all this did not happen over- 
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night. It is the result of not quite three 
years of persistent work. Early in 1934 a 
few women met at the School of Household 
Administration at the University of Cin- 
cinnati for six 2-hour conferences on the 
subject of consumer problems. There was 
only one real requirement—that each mem- 
ber would organize another small group to 
which a summary of the discussions would 
be given. 

One member of the original group, Mrs. 
Dennis Jackson, became so interested in 
the work that she asked the School of 
Household Administration to sponsor a 
rather ambitious program of two meetings a 
month until the following summer. This de- 
veloped into the Consumer Conference of 
Greater Cincinnati which is now holding its 
fourth yearly series of lecture and discus- 
sion meetings. In addition, the group has 
pulled a laboring oar in the sheeting proj- 
ect in which stores and women’s organiza- 
tions co-operate to promote the use of 
informative labels on sheets during the 
annual white sales,’ and it is now pre- 
paring for its fourth campaign. 

At the original meeting it was also pro- 
posed that the women in attendance should 
organize formally to carry on more exten- 
sive projects, one of which has been the 
Consumers’ Institute. In addition, the 
organization was planned for the further 
education of the public and also to impress 
manufacturers and retailers with the fact 
that we sympathize with their problems 
and realize that they are inextricably 
woven together with those of the consumer. 

An excellent arrangement devised by the 
original group was a system of delegate 
representatives from other organizations. 
It was believed that to be successful in 
the community such a program would 
need considerable backing and prestige. 
It was felt also that it would be impos- 


1 See “Cincinnati Stores Sell Sheets by Specifica- 
tions,” Rosamonp C. Cook. JourRNAL or Home 
Economics, Vol. 27 (April 1935) pp. 225-226. 
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sible to expect really large groups at the 
meetings. Therefore, in order to widen 
the influence of their work and to secure the 
approval and interest of the other organiza- 
tions, the latter were asked to appoint dele- 
gates who would attend all of the meetings 
and report back to their groups. 

A further development this year was the 
establishment of a steering committee under 
the able leadership of Mr. Karl T. Finn, di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Better Business Bu- 
reau. On the committee are Rosamond 
Cook of the School of Household Adminis- 
tration at the University of Cincinnati and 
representatives of local business, education- 
al, and women’s organizations. 

It is not easy to measure the effects of 
the work of the conference and its insti- 
tute, but the accomplishments of the latter 
can perhaps be summarized as follows: 

Through it, for the first time, the rela- 
tionship between manufacturer, retailer, 
and consumer has been recognized in a 
formal way by the consumer; for the first 
time, consumers have attempted to bring 
the three groups together to study mutual 
problems. 

Bringing speakers of authority and re- 
pute to the Institute has helped to impress 
local businessmen with the fact that the 
consumer is both intelligent and sincere in 
her attempts to understand manufacturing 
and merchandising problems. 

It has made a distinct contribution to 
the education of larger numbers of women 
in the community through the excellent co- 
operation and publicity of the newspapers. 

The appointment of a steering committee, 
consisting of representative businessmen, 
manufacturers, and retailers who attended 
the meetings of the Institute and reported 
on problems growing out of the discussions, 
will provide practical work and at the same 
time has automatically secured the approval 
of the businessmen from whom co-operation 
is necessary. 

The program of the Institute has brought 
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interested workers from several other cities 
and universities where work is being started 
or is already under way. Institutes started 
through their influence in other centers will 
greatly extend and strengthen the entire 
work. 

The amount of space given to the reports 
of speakers in trade magazines also points 
to the significance of this first institute. 

It is true that some difficulty was evi- 
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denced in formulating the mutual problems 
of the manufacturer, retailer, and consumer. 
Whether this was due to the novelty of the 
idea of taking the consuming public into 
the full confidence of business or whether 
it was believed that the consumer had too 
limited a background to appreciate the 
more complicated aspect of business cannot 
be known. The fact, however, increases 
the significance of the plans for the future. 


EDITORIAL 


PLANS FOR KANSAS CITY 


January may be too early for detailed 
statements about the next annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, but it is not too early to remind all 
good home economists that the dates are 
from June 21 to 25, 1937; that the place 
is Kansas City, Missouri; that the Mis- 
souri and Kansas Home Economics Asso- 
ciations will be joint hostesses. 

The fine, large city auditorium will pro- 
vide space for registration, exhibits, and 
probably most of the meetings. Full in- 
formation on such practical points as hotels 
and railway rates will reach members with 
the February Bulletin. 

The committee on local arrangements 
have been actively at work for weeks under 
the chairmanship of Anna E. Hussey, super- 
visor of home economics in the Kansas City 
schools. Worried at first because their 
region does not compare with last year’s 
meeting place as a natural center for sum- 
mer diversions, they are developing plans 
that sound as delightful as they are dif- 
ferent. The program committee is also 
well in its stride—all of which, being 
interpreted, means, mark the dates on 
your calendar and stand ready to make 
reservations when the Bulletin gives the 
signal. 


A DECADE OF THRIFT WEEKS 


In 1924 the American Home Economics 
Association joined the list of organizations 
co-operating with the National Thrift 
Committee, and in every January issue 
thereafter the JouRNAL has attempted to 
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do its part toward the celebration of the 
annual Thrift Week organized by the com- 
mittee for the week that includes January 
17, the birthday of Benjamin Franklin. 
Very often we have carried articles that 
bore particularly on some aspect of thrift. 
Almost always we have included one or two 
editorials about thrift, trying whenever pos- 
sible to tie them up to some special topic of 
the day. Throughout we have defined 
thrift as wise spending and have made it 
refer to the use of all one’s resources. In 
the beginning this was rather different from 
the point of view of most of the general 
publicity for Thrift Week, which put the 
chief emphasis on the saving and wise in- 
vestment of money. In these yearly at- 
tempts to philosophize about thrift we have 
been conscious that the arguments for wise 
spending are not very numerous or diversi- 
fied, and it is amusing to see the ways in 
which they have been turned and twisted 
to give variety and timeliness. 

In 1925 we began by asking what con- 
stituted thrift and quoted Thorndike’ to 
show that the practice of thrift is an ac- 
quired virtue: 


Except for the tendencies to bring an attractive 
object to one’s lair and cherish it there and to col- 
lect and hoard certain small objects, man is by na- 
ture improvident. The parental instincts lead him 
to feed, nurse, cuddle and protect the infant and 
child, but not to save for its future welfare... . 

On the other hand there are, working against 
thrift, the very strong original tendencies toward 
gratifying the gross sensory appetites, and toward 
display, mastery and approval... . 

In a less degree the instincts of adventure, rivalry, 


1E.L. THornptke. Psychological Notes on the 
Motives for Thrift. Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 87 (1920), 
pp. 212-218. 
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sex pursuit, parental love and general kindliness 
are also against thrift. Parents, for example, tend 
by original nature to indulge their children in food 
and toys, but not to take out life insurance. To 
make man thrifty his original love of notice, ap- 
proval, mastery and sport, as well as his cruder 
animal appetites, have to be counteracted by other 
tendencies or amended by dexterous training. 


And that year we ended our homily with 
the idea that the home economics teacher 
was in an exceptionally good place to help 
the formation of proper attitudes toward 
thrift. 

In 1926 so much was being said about the 
dangers of repressing a child’s personality 
that parents hardly dared to restrain him 
from smashing his brother’s toys out of 
pure cussedness or from scribbling all over 
the wallpaper, and we ventured to say: 


Of course it will be years before he appreciates the 
fact that the destruction of any economic good less- 
ens the total wealth of the nation, and of course 
every intelligent family tries to arrange it that his 
opportunities and temptations to destroy and in- 
jure are made reasonably few, and the path of virtue 
reasonably easy. Nevertheless he can, even while 
he is little and without lasting unhappiness, be 
helped to form the habit of respecting the value of 
the things with which he deals—a habit which is the 
basis of all thrift. 

That year we also began to show the con- 
nection between thrift and what we now 
term consumer education, calling attention 
to the wastefulness of certain trade prac- 
tices and the value to consumers of the work 
of the Bureau of Standards in simplified 
practice and the elimination of superfluous 
variations in products. The next year we 
had an editorial on “Thrift Through 
Standardization.” 

In 1928, when the country was riding 
high on the prosperity wave, we seem to 
have been glad of the stabilizing influence 
of Thrift Week: 


Whatever we may think of the present-day phi- 
losophy that bids us feast on rich and yet richer 
viands and clothe ourselves in glad and yet gladder 
garments lest there be no one to consume the great 
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and yet greater mass and variety of products which 
our industries are turning out,—even if we admit 
this theory and enjoy the luxury to which it leads, 
still somewhere in the back of our minds lurks the 
idea of the penny for the rainy day, of “waste not, 
want not.” And if we happen to be home econ- 
omists whose major preoccupation is the optimum 
utilization of family resources we welcome this 
special occasion to drive home that idea. 


For 1929 an idea was cribbed from a 
magazine article. It claimed that when a 
young man says he can’t marry it really 
means that the girl has the wrong attitude 
toward life and marriage—an idea which we 
enlarged on to show how the principles of 
thrift could be brought into immediate 
relation with present experience and desires. 

A few days before 1930 editorials were 
written, the stock market crashed, causing 
us to prophesy that 


“Motivation” for careful spending will probably 
not be so hard to establish during the week when the 
advocates of saving have their 1930 innings. For 
which beneficent breath from the ill wind, the up- 
holders of old-fashioned thrift will give hearty 
thanks. 


The situation emboldened us to point out 
that educators were veering toward old- 
fashioned ideas of the moral value of thrift: 


To advocate, as a means to developing “character 
control,” the introduction of “fruitful situations or 
activities which provide opportunities for ethical 
choices and for action based on such choices” seems 
to mean, when translated into every-day language, 
that it is morally helpful to practice self-imposed 
self-denial. If thus dressing up an old idea in new 
terminology makes it easier to reconcile with mod- 
ern educational philosophy, let us bring forward 
our old friend thrift in the guise of a fine purveyor 
of “fruitful situations” for “ethical choices.” 


Our prophecy was only too well fulfilled, 
and the next year’s editorial says, “January 
1931 finds the advocates of wise spending 
no longer like prophets crying in the wilder- 
ness but in general favor as public speakers 
and teachers.” Yet another year and we 
were beginning to hear about “the buyers’ 
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strike,” so that “Thrift 1932 Model” ended 
with these words: 


Often it is hard to prove the practical connection 
between individual expenditures and national econ- 
omy. Will it rot be simpler this year when one 
can actually show how by careful spending one can 
put the unemployed to work and at the same time 
see one’s money go further than usual? 


In 1933 the idea of economic planning 
was in the wind and was thus worked into 
the annual screed: 


One of the sweet uses of our present adversity is 
assuredly the way in which it is bringing us back 
to a saner sense of values. Every daily paper, 
every magazine reflects it in one way or another. 
In fact, the mighty question of economic planning 
through which we believe that we could—if we 
would—assure economic stability for all is merely 
the application on a nation-wide, long-time scale 
of the same principles that we recommend for 
planning household activities and expenditures. 


The end of prohibition being near in 
January 1934, we ran an editorial on “Tem- 
perance, Home Economics, and Thrift.” 
This played up the economic argument 
against drinking that has been so widely 
and successfully used by advocates of tem- 
perance in Europe and maintained that the 
relation of the use of alcohol to the family 
budget is distinctly within the home eco- 
nomics field. It suggested that if the sub- 
ject should come up in class the students 
might estimate how much it costs to use 
so and so much beer, whiskey, cocktails, or 
what-not and then see how the budget is to 
be adjusted to include this. Several papers 
and another editorial in the same issue de- 
veloped the familiar ideas of thrift as an 
element in character development and of 
the difficulty of buying thriftily without 
more knowledge of the commodities offered 
and showed that many besides home econ- 
omists were beginning to preach similar 
doctrines. 

Last January, for some reason too in- 
significant to have stayed in the memory, 
there was no thrift editorial. Probably no 
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special situation appeared as a springboard 
for the dive into reasons for celebrating 
Thrift Week, and after ten years of para- 
phrasing, it may have seemed futile to 
dwell further on the obvious fact that for 
the home economist Thrift Week means 
special opportunity to emphasize wise utili- 
zation of all the family resources and the 
value in character development of well- 
considered, self-controlled choices. 


THRIFT, 1936 MODEL 


Our springboard this year is the leading 
article in the October-November issue of 
The Thrift Almanac, a four-page sheet 
“published four times a year for the School 
Savings Bank by Thrift Incorporated.” 
Believe it or not, this article on “How to 
Teach Thrift in 1936-1937” has the subtitle 
“A Discussion of Consumer Education.” 
Nearly half of it is quoted from the paper on 
“Teaching Buymanship” which Mrs. Dora 
S. Lewis of the home economics education 
service in the United States Office of Edu 
cation read at a session devoted to “The 
Education of the Young Consumer” during 
the Portland meeting of the N.E.A., while 
almost as much space is given to an ac- 
count of the high school course in consumer 
economics which Reign S. Hadsell de- 
veloped in Hiram, Ohio. This in a publi- 
cation from a company devoted to the 
promotion of money saving by school chil- 
dren and only five years after the home 
economists and their JouRNAL had felt like 
prophets crying in the wilderness when 
they preached the gospel of wise spending 
and intelligent selection as a means to 
thrift! 


KIPLING, APOSTLE OF THRIFT 


Among the old editorials on thrift are 
two that contain quotations from Rudyard 
Kipling. Since the last year has taken from 
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us this master of English and since many 
people seem unconscious of the shrewd, 
practical philosophy embedded in much of 
his later, less-known work, we venture to 
requote at least from one of them. 

Our 1930 excursion into the moral value 
of thrift led up to “Thrift and Independ- 
ence.”’ In this we drew heavily from the 
address on “Independence” which Kipling 
delivered in 1923 as rector of St. Andrews 
University and which is to be found in his 
delightful collection of speeches A Book of 
Words. Taking as his text Burns’s lines 
about “the glorious privilege of being inde- 
pendent,” he starts with the assumption 
that the young Scotchmen in his audience 


come, as I did, from households conversant with a 
certain strictness—let us call it a decent and wary 
economy—in domestic matters, which has taught 
us to look at both sides of the family shilling—that 
we belong to stock where present sacrifice for future 
ends (our own education may have been among 
them) was accepted, in principle and practice, as 
part of life. 


A special blessing of such a situation is 


the privilege of being broken by birth, custom, pre- 
cept, and example to “doing without things.” 
There is where the sons of the small houses, who 
have borne the yoke in their youth, hold a cumula- 
tive advantage over those who have been accus- 
tomed to life with broad margins. Such men can, 
and do, accommodate themselves to straitened cir- 
cumstances at a pinch and for an object; but they 
are as aware of their efforts afterward as an un- 
trained man is aware of his muscles on the second 
morning of a walking tour. . . . On the other hand, 
the man who has been used to shaving, let us say, 
in cold water at seven o’clock the year round, takes 
what one may call the minor damnabilities of life 
in his stride without either making a song about 
them or writing home about them. And that is 
the chief reason why the untrained man always has 
to pay more for the privilege of owning himself 
than the man trained to the little things. 


As for the price of this independence, he 
states it in strictly masculine terms but with 
a picturesqueness that makes it equally 
good reading for the female of the species. 
He says it 
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must be financed, by no means for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith toward oneself, pri- 
marily out of the drinks that one does not too con- 
tinuously take; the maidens in whom one does not 
too extravagantly rejoice; the entertainments that 
one does not too systematically attend or conduct; 
the transportation one does not too magnificently 
employ; the bets one does not too generally place; 
and the objects of beauty and desire that one does 
not too generously buy. 


NEW VENTURES BY ADVER- 
TISING AGENCIES 


Last autumn saw the first appearance of 
two papers issued by advertising agencies 
and having special interest for home econ- 
omists. As with all such papers, it is 
safe to assume that their fundamental 
purpose is to promote confidence in the 
agencies and in the goods whose advertis- 
ing they handle. 

One is called Trend of the Times and is 
published by Roger Wolcott, Inc., 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Massachusetts, an ad- 
vertising agency that “specializes in mer- 
chandise that talks and tells the truth’— 
in other words, a firm so convinced of the 
sales value of honest, informative adver- 
tising that it will devote itself mainly to 
accounts from clients who are willing to 
follow this principle. If Mr. Wolcott’s 
faith is justified—and all consumer-minded 
people must hope it is—his roster of clients 
might conceivably come to be considered a 
sort of “white list,” appearance on which 
would add to the prestige in which con- 
sumers hold the goods and manufacturers 
advertised by the agency. 

That day is not yet. Not all the honest 
manufacturers and dealers in consumer 
goods are convinced that the people who 
buy their products care about standards, 
specifications, informative labels, and the 
rest; and of course the chiselers and their 
advertising agents do what they can to in- 
crease this doubt. Consequently, Mr. 
Wolcott’s first job is to make potential cli- 
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ents share his faith, and to this end he is 
using two devices. One is a petition to be 
signed by consumers who in this way declare 
their desire for definite information as to the 
qualities of products and for labels and ad- 
vertising that give such facts, and their in- 
tention to give preference (other things 
being equal) to products so labeled and ad- 
vertised. To be able to prove to a prospect 
that so and so many thousand people have 
been to the trouble of signing the petition is 
an effective answer to the argument that 
only the theorists and reformers are in- 
terested. It is not surprising to hear that 
many home economists are signing and urg- 
ing their friends to sign. 

Trend of the Times is the second of Mr. 
Wolcott’s devices for promoting confidence 
in the idea. It brings together all sorts of 
news about what consumers are doing to 
get more information regarding the goods 
they buy, about schools that are teaching 
consumer problems, about manufacturers 
and dealers who are successfully practicing 
informative merchandising. Advertising 
prospects will find in it evidence of wide- 
spread consumer interest in aids to intelli- 
gent buying, while that interest will be in- 
creased by its reports of progress. The first 
issue includes as a special study insert “A 
suggested plan for rug study.” This is 
built around one of the informative labels 
which are now attached to the four types of 
Whittall rugs and which Mr. Wolcott him- 
self helped to work out. These labels give 
specifications on so many points in rug con- 
struction and quality that a study of any 
one of them will inform a person not only 
about the rug to which it is attached but 
also about the characteristics of rugs in 
general. Like the labels on Chatham 
sheets and blankets, it is a genuine pioneer 
in its field and as such deserves the attention 
of those who want to see more informative 
labeling and advertising. 

The other new periodical is more spe- 
cifically addressed to home economists. It 
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is called What's New in Home Economics 
and is published by Harvey and Howe, Inc., 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Eleanor Howe, a_ well-known 
member of the home economics in business 
department of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, is the junior partner in 
the firm. As with Trend of the Times, the 
underlying purpose of this “national news- 
paper for home economists’ is presumably 
to promote the advertiser’s confidence in 
the agency and the general reader’s in- 
terest in the products which it handles. In 
the first few issues all kinds of news about 
home economics doings and people are 
brought together along with a few signed 
articles (some with indirect advertising em- 
bedded) and a goodly proportion of space 
devoted to direct advertising of the prod- 
ucts of the firm’s clients. The many pic- 
tures vary from home economics personali- 
ties and buildings to the clients’ products. 

The use of advertising material for educa- 
tional purposes is a very live subject among 
home economics teachers, and several com- 
mittees of the American Home Economics 
Association are working on criteria for 
judging its value in consumer choices. 
Publications such as the ones just described 
constitute a rather special branch of the 
subject, to many perhaps a new one. Be- 
cause they are in a class known to the 
trade as having “controlled circulation”— 
a term more or less synonymous with free 
lists—asking for or contributing to them 
undoubtedly furthers the aim of the pub- 
lishers. Whether or not this is a desirable 
thing to do is a matter which apparently 
each individual home economist must set- 
tle in the light of what she knows about 
each individual case. 


TEXTILE TERMINOLOGY 


Women who buy textile materials over 
the counter as well as students of textiles 
and of consumer problems will welcome 
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two recent releases from the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, Chrysler Building, 
New York City. 

Acetate rayon was the subject of three 
mimeographed pages issued on September 
30. They contain so much of interest to 
textile classes and consumers that we quote 
almost the entire circular: 


Acetate is a term denoting a process by which 
rayon yarn is manufactured and it may be used 
correctly only descriptively and to modify the gen- 
eric term rayon and may not be used in place and 
instead of the generic term rayon which alone de- 
notes fiber content. 

The word “acetate” should never be used in 
combination with the word silk. . . . 

The American Society for Testing Materials, in 
its Tentative Standards, defines rayon as follows: 
“Rayon—A generic term for filaments made from 
various solutions of modified cellulose by pressing ot 
drawing the cellulose solution through an orifice, 
and solidifying it in the form of a filament.” 

Following this definition they list the following 
types of rayon: (a) nitrocellulose rayon, (b) viscose 
rayon, (c) cuprammonium rayon, (d) cellulose ace- 
tate rayon. 

The nitrocellulose process of manufacture is no 
longer used in this country.... 

The Bureau has many evidences of a widespread 
consumer interest in and demand for the accurate 
and reliable identification of the fiber content of 
fabrics. Consumers want to know whether fabrics 
and garments offered to them are made of cotton 
or linen or silk or wool or of a chemical fiber or of a 
mixture of any two or more of these fibers. Irre- 
spective of this desire and demand, there is no 
question that consumers have the right to know 
what they are buying... . 

The term rayon was selected in 1923 by a joint 
committee of leading manufacturers and retailers 
as the generic name for the man-made fiber pro- 
duced from a vegetable cellulose base, whether by 
the cellulose acetate, cuprammonium, viscose, or 
any other process. The name rayon has since been 
used in that sense both in the United States and 
abroad and has been applied as well to chemical 
yarns and to fabrics and garments made from them. 

The National Better Business Bureau recom- 
mends to all manufacturers of rayon yarns and to 
all manufacturers and distributors of fabrics and 
garments made of rayon yarns that, in addition to 
any firm or trade name which may be used, the term 
“acetate rayon” be used to describe the fiber con- 
tent of rayon yarns made by the acetate process. 
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In the circular “On the Proper Use of 
the Term ‘Linen’” (issued in July), the 
National Better Business Bureau takes a 
similar position. It holds that to describe 
other fibers as “linen’’ is unfair to compet- 
itors and deceptive to the public, and it 
reports receiving many complaints against 
the misleading use of the term. Says the 
circular: 


Linen is a term that is understood by the trade 
and the public to designate a yarn or fabric wholly 
made of the fibers of the flax plant. The Bureau 
knows of no justification for persons and firms selling 
silk, rayon, and cotton fabrics and garments (or 
fabrics and garments made of mixtures of these 
fibers) to appropriate the name “linen” and the good 
will it enjoys. 

“Rayon Linen,” “Silk Linen,” and “Cotton 
Linen” are misnomers just as “Rayon Silk,” “Silk 
Cotton,” and “Cotton Wool” are misnomers. 
Terms such as “Rajah Rayon Linen” likewise are 
misnomers and obviously a term such as “Rajah 
Linen” is grossly misleading unless it applies to a 
fabric or garment made of flax fibers. The use of 
an asterisk after the expression “Rayon Linen” or 
“Silk Linen” or “Rajah Linen” with an explana- 
tion at the bottom of the advertisement that the 
term applies to “Spun Rayon” or some other non- 
flax fibers does not justify the use of such misnomers. 
The shopping experiences of local Better Business 
Bureaus clearly establish that the material content 
of garments advertised under the name of “Linen” 
in one way or another but not made of flax fibers 
is being misrepresented to the public by sales clerks. 

The expressions “Linen Weave,” “Linen Finish,” 
and “Silk Linen Weave” are entirely misleading 
in view of the fact that linen and silk are basic 
materials and not weaves or finishes. Linen and 
silk are woven and finished in any number of weaves 
and finishes as are cotton, rayon, and wool. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more misleading 
description than “Silk Linen” as applied to a rayon 
fabric or garment... . 

The use of these misdescriptions of silk, rayon, 
and cotton fabrics and garments has the capacity 
to deceive the public and to result in unfair com- 
petition with the manufacturers and distributors of 
linen fabrics and garments and with other manu- 
facturers and distributors of silk, rayon, and cotton 
fabrics and garments who do not misdescribe their 
merchandise. 

In the interest of the public and of fair compe- 
tition, the Bureau urges manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of fabrics and garments to confine their 
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use of the term “Linen” to fabrics or garments made 
wholly of the fibers, yarns, or cloth of flax. . . . 


AUSTRIAN COMMISSIONS ON 
HOUSEKEEPING 


Several years ago a news note in the 
Journat referred to the proposal made by 
the National Council of Austrian Women 
that the government of that country estab- 
lish and work with commissions or boards 
which would represent the interests of 
homemakers in the same way that it does 
with labor commissions, boards of trade, 
or chambers of commerce—an idea quite in 
linewith the conception of the consumer as 
a third partner in the economic life of a 
country. Although political reconstruc- 
tion and the need for drastic economy in 
government do not permit the plan to be 
adopted in its entirety at present, we learn 
from Frau Gisela Urban that it is not to be 
allowed to drop. In sending us the paper 
on page 29, this well-known Viennese jour- 
nalist who devotes herself to women’s in- 
terests wrote us that Dr. Alma Motzko, a 
councilor of the City of Vienna, re-intro- 
duced the proposal at the last convention 
of the National Council of Austrian Women. 
Speaking on “Woman in the Organization 
of the State,’ Dr. Motzko re-emphasized 
the fact that private households and their 
interests are not represented in the Federal 
Council for Economics and Culture, and 
that the establishment of Chambers of 
Housekeeping would further not only the 
interest of consumption butalso the interests 
of production and commerce. Even under 
present conditions women can reasonably 
demand as a first step the formation of less 
far-reaching Commissions of Housekeeping. 
This official recognition of the relation be- 
tween home economics and national eco- 
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nomics would be of value to all parties con- 
cerned, and the demand for it will increase 
as that relation is better understood: The 
National Council of Austrian Women in- 
tends to promote this demand and to inter- 
est the government in its fulfillment. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 


To make it easier for Americans to pay 
membership dues in the International 
Federation of Home Economics Instruction 
the secretary of the international commit- 
tee of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation offers again this year to transmit 
the money to the Fribourg headquarters. 
Annual dues are 10 Swiss francs, and all 
members receive the quarterly Bulletin of 
the Federation. This is in French and car- 
ries news of home economics developments 
from all over the world and is the only in- 
ternational periodical in the field, just as 
the International Federation is the only 
international organization devoted to home 
economics and the one through which the 
international home economics conferences 
are called. For internationally-minded 
home economists and all who wish to keep 
up with home economics developments, 
membership is practically essential. Rates 
of Swiss exchange are much more favorable 
to Americans now than a year ago, and 
$2.45 will cover the 10 Swiss francs and the 
cost of transmittal and postage. Checks 
should be made payable to Helen W. At- 
water and sent to her at 620 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C.; and with each should 
come the exact address at which the sender 
wishes to receive the Bulletin. It will sim- 
plify transmission if all checks reach Miss 
Atwater before February 1. 


RESEARCH 


COLOR CHANGES IN LARGE-QUANTITY COOKING AND SERVICE OF 
GREEN VEGETABLES! 


CATHERINE H. MacGIBBON AND EVELYN G. HALLIDAY 
University of Chicago 


AITH the idea of extending the 
i work that has already been done 
on vegetable cookery and of 
lad finding some possible ways of 
preventing the variations in color of green 
vegetables as served in public eating places, 
experiments were made in large-quantity 
preparation and service of this food. 
Standard institution equipment in one of 
the residence halls on the University of 
Chicago campus was used; and asparagus, 
green string beans, and broccoli were the 
vegetables chosen. The experimental work 
was divided into two sections: one on cook- 
ing methods, the other on holding on the 
steam table under different conditions and 
for various lengths of time. 

Previous work on vegetable cookery (1) 
has shown that several factors influence 
the color of green vegetables, chief among 
them being acids and heat. Chlorophyll 
extracted from plant tissue and kept in a 
slightly acid medium (pH 6.0) has been 
shown to lose color in three hours when at 
room temperature (22° to 24°C.) and in 
five minutes at 90° to 92°C. Ifinaslightly 
alkaline medium (pH 8.2), thecolor remains 


1 The authors wish to express theirappreciation 
to Miss N. M. Sawin, assistant director of Com- 
mons, University of Chicago, for her interest and co- 
operation; to Dr. I. T. Noble of the home economics 
department, University of Chicago, for her advice; 
and to Dr. F. C. Vibrans of the Institute of Meat 
Packers research laboratory for the use of special 
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48 hours at room temperature and 50 
minutes at 90° to 92°C. Raw vegetable 
juices are naturally acid, and when the 
vegetables are put into boiling water the 
acids and the chlorophyll tend to come to- 
gether, with resulting loss of color. The 
combined destructive action of the acid 
and heat can be counteracted, however, by 
diluting or neutralizing the acid and by 
shortening the cooking time as much as 
possible. Since some of the vegetable acids 
are volatile, these should be allowed to es- 
cape. Cooking quickly, uncovered, in a 
large amount of water should result in ex- 
cellent color unless the raw vegetable has 
been too long in storage or on the market 
until most of the color has already gone. 
Since the problem here reported was one 
primarily of color changes, a satisfactory 
and permanent system of measurement was 
necessary. This was obtained by the use 
of the Munsell system of notation (2), in 
which each color can be described in nu- 
merical terms of its three qualities, hue, 
value, and chroma. Hue, defined as the 
name of a color, such as green, blue, or red, 
is measured by a circular scale divided into 
ten parts, designated R, RY, Y, YG, GB, 
B, BP, P, and PR, for the ten major colors. 
The hue letter may be replaced by a num- 
ber, which in the case of green at its purest 
is 45, on the circular scale of 100. Value, 
the lightness or darkness of a color, is meas- 
ured by a scale of 10, from absolute black 
0 to absolute white 10. The scale of 
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chroma (the strength or purity of a color) 
begins with neutral gray as 0 and increases 
to 5 or even 8, depending on the maximum 
chroma possible with each color. In writ- 
ing the notation of one color, the sequence 
“hue, value, chroma” is used. For ex- 
ample, G (or 45)-5/6 means a color of green 
hue with a value of 5 and a chroma of 6. 
When two or more colors are to be com- 
pared a hue of slightly less than 45 is on the 
yellow side of green and more than 45 is 
toward the blue; a value of 5 or 6 is lighter 
than one of 2 or 3; and an increase in 
chroma means strengthening of the color. 
For example, a color designated 29.2- 
2.2/1.9 would have less green and more 
yellow, be lighter in value and weaker in 
chroma than one defined as 34.1-1.8/2.4. 

This system of notation is put to practi- 
cal use by employing Clerk-Maxwell discs, 
as described by Nickerson (3). In the 
study reported here three discs were used 
—a green, a yellow, and a neutral; these had 
slits from the edge to the center and were 
fitted together and spun on a rotary motor 
to give a homogeneous color. Illumina- 
tion was by means of daylight lamps, and a 
colorimeter lens aided in the matching. In 
determining the color of a vegetable a sam- 
ple was set up alongside of the discs and 
the latter were maneuvered until a mixture 
of the three was obtained which when spun 
on the motor gave a color identical with that 
of the sample. The resultant proportions 
of the three discs were then read off on a 
circular percentage scale and calculated by 
means of formule into hue, value, and 
chroma. 

Very good checks were obtained in most 
cases, and the maximum variations from 
the mean have been calculated. From a 
study of these it was felt that significant 
differences in results would be greater than 
0.80, or 2.4 per cent of the standard, for 
hue; 0.125, or 3.9 per cent of the standard, 
for value; and 0.150, or 8.2 per cent of the 
standard, for chroma. 
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Effects of cooking methods. The experi- 
mental work on cooking methods was con- 
cerned with the differences of color that 
might result in vegetables cooked under the 
best conditions for preservation of color as 
far as they are possible in kitchens equipped 
for large-quantity cookery. In order to 
minimize the combined effects of acid and 
heat on the chlorophyll, fairly large pro- 
portions of water were used, the lids were 
left off, and the heating and cooking times 
were shortened as much as possible. To 
serve somewhat as a negative control, some 
tests were done with vegetables cooked in 
a standard large-quantity steamer. 

The standard for comparison was a small 
quantity cooked by the directions given in 
Hows and Whys of Cooking by Halliday and 
Noble (1). Ten pounds from the same lot 
of vegetables were cooked by each of the 
large-quantity methods: (1) steam-jacketed 
kettle (where the heating agent was live 
steam surrounding the container of water 
and vegetable); (2) open kettle (where the 
heating agent was a hotel type of gas 
range); and (3) steam-jacketed kettle, fol- 
lowed by rapid cooling and (in the case of 
beans only) a 2}-minute reheating in a sec- 
tion steamer. In each case the same pro- 
portion of water to vegetable was used as 
in the standard. The initial temperatures 
of the vegetables were observed and rec- 
ords were made not only of the cooking time 
but also of the time that elapsed between 
the addition of the vegetable and the re- 
boiling of the water. One pound of the 
vegetable was cooked in one of the com- 
partments of a section steamer, where the 
steam actually came in contact with the 
vegetable. For determination of color, 
samples were selected from the vegetable 
freshly cooked by each method, and the 
hue, value, and chroma were obtained. 
Some typical results are shown in table 1. 
Since the quality and freshness of the raw 
vegetable varied considerably from time to 
time, similar tests made on different lots 
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cannot be expected to check closely. In 
order to make comparisons, therefore, the 
hue, value, and chroma of the standard 
sample were taken as 100 and the results 
obtained by the other methods were calcu- 
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color changes more clearly than the actual 
figures for hue, value, and chroma could be 
expected to do. 

It will be noted that the steam-jacketed 
kettle method, either alone or followed by a 


TABLE 1 
Typical color data in terms of hue, value, and chroma 

VEGETABLE METHOD OF COOKING HUE VALUE CHROMA 
Standard 33.86 2.868 1.460 
. Jacketed kettle 33.40 2.953 1.547 
Agenge Open kettle 29.98 3.051 1.548 
Steamer 29.55 3.063 1.547 
Standard 31.85 3.379 2.020 
Jacketed kettle 32.33 3.433 2.113 
Beans Open kettle 31.34 3.643 2.347 
Steamer 27.38 4.016 2.658 
Jacketed kettle and steamer 31.86 3.371 2.011 
Standard 35.11 3.382 1.755 
Jacketed kettle 33.81 3.054 1.686 
Beoceell Open kettle 33.50 2.839 1.421 
Steamer 28.01 2.798 1.220 

TABLE 2 


Summary of color changes* in asparagus, beans, and broccoli under varying conditions of cooking (expressed as 
averaged percentages of the standard) 


ASPARAGUS BEANS BROCCOLI 
COOKING METHOD 
Hue | Value |Chroma; Hue | Value |Chroma) Hue | Value | Chroma 
Standard: 4 serving portionsf........ 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
Steam-jacketed kettle (uncovered): 10 

99.9 100.1; 99.7) 100.6) 102.7) 106.8) 97.7) 106.2) 120.3 
Open kettle, or uncovered saucepan: 

92.1) 101.9 99.2) 94.6 107.6) 113.0 94.9, 95.9) 94.4 
89.7; 109.0) 111.9) 89.1) 111.7) 118.2) 79.9 95.2) 82.5 
Steam-jacketed kettle plus 2} minutes 


* A decrease in hue means a loss of green color. 


An increase in value indicates lightening of the color 


and an increase in chroma means a stronger color, perhaps due to the fact that yellow has stronger chroma 
than green has. Significant differences are 2.4 for hue, 3.9 for value, and 8.2 for chroma. 
t See Hows and Whys of Cooking by Halliday and Noble (1). 


lated as percentages of the standard, which 
gave much better checks. Three or four 
tests were made by each method, and the 
percentage results were averaged. These 
are given in table 2 and show the trend of 


23-minute steaming, was as successful as 
the best small-quantity method in pro- 
ducing green vegetables of an attractive 
color. The open-kettle method resulted 
in a decided loss of green hue and a tendency 
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to lightening of value and deepening of 
chroma (in more popular terms, a light- 
er, greenish-yellow color). The steamer 
method, as expected, gave poor results 
which were similar in trend to those found 
by the open-kettle method but intensified. 
For some reason, the value and chroma re- 
sults for broccoli became less than the 
standard, while those for asparagus and 
beans were greater. 

A significant factor in the differences in 
color by the steam-jacketed and open- 
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green vegetables. The best that can be 
done is to cook small quantities at a time 
and have the stove hot enough to heat the 
water and vegetable quickly. The steam- 
jacketed kettle plus the steamer gave excel- 
lent results as far as color was concerned, 
though it is possible that there would be 
some loss in flavor and food value through 
the chilling in water and subsequent re- 
heating. It is doubtful, however, whether 
such losses would be as great as those re- 
sulting from holding on the steam table for 


TABLE 3 
Cooking data for beans (initial temperature of the vegetable, 18° to 20°C.) 
TIME OF COOKING* TOTAL TIME IN WATER* 
METHOD ont OF WATER 
— Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Range Range Range 
Standard 9 ozs. | 4cups | 1.66 to 2.02) 1.83/14.58 to 21.58 |20.42) 16.25 to 29.33|/22.25 
Steam-jacketed 
kettle 10 Ibs. | 44 gals. | 1.52 to 1.66) 1.62)15.45 to 25.50 |20.30) 17.08 to 26.17,21.92 
Open kettle 10 lbs. | 44 gals. 15to25 to24.5 |18 27 to44~ |36 
Steamer 1 lb. | none 34 46 40 34 (40 
team-jacketed 
kettle and 
steamer 10 lbs. | 44 gals. | 1.66 to 2.07) 1.47/13.50 to 22¢ (13 15.17 to 23.92)14.43 


* Where no divisions of the minute are given the time was not taken with a stop watch. 
+ This time included 2} minutes in a section steamer. 


kettle methods was the difference in time 
taken by the water in coming to the boil 
after the addition of the vegetable—less 
than two minutes in the first case and from 
18 to 30 minutes in the second. Table 3 
gives the range and the averages of times 
for beans; asparagus and broccoli gave ap- 
proximately the same results. 

It is recommended as an additional rule 
for cooking green vegetables in quantity 
that they be brought back to the boil in 
the shortest possible time. If a steam- 
jacketed kettle is not available and the 
slower, open-kettle method must be used, 
then it will be difficult to get good color in 


long periods of time, especially if covered 
and undrained. 

Effect of holding on the steam table. In 
studying this factor, the time of holding, 
the type of container, the effect of covering, 
and the medium in which held, were taken 
into consideration. All samples were taken 
from 10-pound lots cooked in a steam- 
jacketed kettle, and the standard was a 
freshly cooked sample from the same cook- 
ing. The colors were measured as for the 
cooking methods and calculated in per- 
centages of the standard in each case. The 
averaged percentages are given in table 4. 
Holding, uncovered, for as long as one hour 
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TABLE 4 
Summary of color changes* in asparagus, beans, and broccoli under varying conditions of holding on the steam 
table (expressed as averaged percentages of the values for freshly cooked samples) 


ASPARAGUS BEANS BROCCOLI 
HOLDING METHOD 
Hue Value | Chroma; Hue Value | Chroma| Hue Value | Chroma 
Uncovered, drained, in shal- 
low pan: 
SO 100.4) 99.0/ 98. 99.8 | 98.7 | 97.7| 99.2) 98.2) 96.0 
99.2} 98.5 | 96. 99.6) 99.7; 98.9) 100.2|} 95.7| 90.8 
Held 60-min., buttered...) 99.3 | 101.7 | 103. 99.3 | 100.3 | 101.3) 97.3 | 1008) 99.8 
Covered, drained, in shallow 
pan: 
98.8 | 107.8 | 116.7 | 100.9 | 103.4 108.2) 98.9 100.2) 99.6 
Covered, drained, in deep 
jar: 
Held 1S min............. 97.6 | 101.9 | 103. 98.5 | 100.4 | 101.6) 98.6); 91.1) 95.2 
97.3 | 103.4 | 107. 97.4; 98.4) 96.3) 97.4) 99.2) 97.4 
Covered, undrained, in deep 
jar: 
97.5| 99.4; 99.1 | 94.7 | 100.8 100.2 | 97.7 | 102.3 | 103.6 
93.8 | 107.3 | 115.5 | 93.0} 99.1 94.7 | 95.6 | 103.2 | 105.1 


* A decrease in hue means a loss of green color. 


An increase in value indicates lightening of the color, 


and an increase in chroma means a stronger color, perhaps due to the fact that yellow has stronger chroma 


than green. 


caused no appreciable loss of color, but 
holding, covered, resulted in a slight but 
definite loss even in 15 minutes; this ap- 
peared to be influenced by the time held, 
the maximum temperature reached, and 
the medium in which held; holding in water 
effected a greater loss than if the vegetables 
were drained, and the higher temperature 
possible in a deep jar had a detrimental 
effect. The losses from holding, however, 
were in no case so great as those shown by 
the poorer methods of cooking. It is 
recommended, then, that green vegetables 


Significant differences are: 2.4 for hue; 3.9 for value; 8.2 for chroma. 


to be held on the steam table should not 
be covered, even for 15 minutes, and that 
they should be at least partly drained. 
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uncovered, steam-jacketed kettle. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


The results of this study show that green vegetables may be cooked in ten-pound lots without 
loss of color provided a fairly large proportion of water is used and the cooking is done in an 
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THE USE OF HONEY AS THE SWEETENING INGREDIENT IN CAKES 


HARRIET MORGAN 
University of California, Davis 


HE American Honey Institute 
and other honey interests are 
naturally anxious to see a more 
general utilization of honey in 
cookery. As cakes require more sweeten- 
ing than most cookery products, a study 
was undertaken by the division of home 
economics at Davis to determine (1) the 
maximum amount of honey that could re- 
place sugar in a basic plain-cake formula, 
(2) whether several varieties of common 
California honeys could be used inter- 
changeably in a basic plain-cake formula, 
and (3) whether cakes made with honey 
retain moisture longer than cakes made 
with sugar.! 

Method. The basic cake formula used 
had proved ideal for the altitude and gen- 
eral laboratory conditions at Davis, where 
such environmental factors as humidity, 
temperature, and air currents could not be 
controlled. All ingredients were weighed 
on a torsion balance. The sweetening al- 
terations were made by weight. The 
amount of honey required to replace a 
specified amount of sugar was calculated 
according to the average chemical com- 
position of honey (1), which includes 17.7 
per cent moisture and 76.4 per cent carbo- 
hydrate, the remaining 5.9 per cent being 
composed of dextrins, gums, ash, pollen, 
and certain aromatic compounds. The 
amount of liquid furnished by this amount 
of honey was also calculated from the aver- 
age chemical composition of honey; the 


rm 


> 
Yond 


1 Acknowledgments are made to Professor J. E. 
Eckert, division of entomology, for his co-operation 
and also for supplying the honeys; to Mrs. Georgia 
L. Fyler and Lura A. Henle for assistance with the 
cookery processes; and to Mr. J. T. Manchesian for 
the necessary chemical analyses. 


liquid ingredient in the basic formula was de- 
creased proportionately. The same stand- 
ard grades of cake flour and baking powder 
were used throughout the work. The same 
mixing and baking utensils were used, and 
an attempt was made to standardize 
method and time of manipulation. The 
cakes were all baked in thermostatically 
controlled electric ovens. The tempera- 
ture and time of baking varied somewhat 
with the amount of honey incorporated in 
the formula, cakes containing all honey as 
the sweetening ingredient requiring a lower 
baking temperature and a longer cooking 
time than cakes made with sugar. 

The maximum amount of honey that can 
replace sugar in a basic plain-cake formula. 
To determine the maximum amount of 
honey that can replace sugar in a basic cake 
formula, honey was added in the propor- 
tions of 25, 50, 75, and 100 per cent of the 
total sweetening. Star thistle honey, one 
of the commoner kinds, was used in this 
preliminary work. The basic plain-cake 
formula and the modifications with the 
various proportions of honey are shown in 
table 1. 

Cakes in which honey replaced 75 to 100 
per cent of the sugar were heavy, low in 
height, and yellow, with a pronounced as- 
tringent flavor. Cakes in which honey re- 
placed 25 to 50 per cent of the sugar rose to 
a desirable height and were tender, light 
colored, and delicately flavored. These dif- 
ferences indicate that honey may be added 
to a basic cake formula in amounts equiva- 
lent to 25 and 50 per cent of the total 
sweetening without modifying the basic 
recipe. If honey is added in proportions 
of 75 and 100 per cent of the total sweeten- 
ing, the basic recipe must be changed. 
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Daniels and Heisig (2) report that from 
ry to 3 of a teaspoon of soda is required to 
neutralize the acidity of 1 cup of honey. 
This suggests that the undesirable char- 
acteristics of cakes made with 75 and 100 
per cent honey might be attributable to the 
free acid present in the star thistle honey. 
Sodium bicarbonate, therefore, was added 
to the formula in the proportion of } tea- 
spoon to 1 cup of honey. Cakes made with 
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100 per cent of the sweetening was honey 
and the amount of soda used was that which 
would exactly neutralize the acid in honey, 
they were tender, light colored, delicately 
flavored, and not distinguishable in appear- 
ance from the cake that contained no honey. 
Evidently, therefore, the undesirable char- 
acteristics of cakes made with 75 and 100 
per cent honey are directly attributable to 
the acid in the honey. 


TABLE 1 
Basic cake formula and honey modifications* 

grams grams grams grams grams 
200.0 150.0 100.0 50.0 
ten 65.4 130.9 196.3 258.8 
206.3 194.7 183.1 171.4 159.8 
113.4 113.4 113.4 113.4 113.4 
210.0 210.0 210.0 210.0 210.0 
Baking powder (S.A.S. phosphate).......... 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 
3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 


* Any white-cake recipe may be modified to substitute honey for sugar by the use of the following 
formulas: 

338.8 (weight in grams of 1 cup of honey) X .764 (per cent sugar in honey) = 258.8 (weight in grams of 

sugar in 1 cup of honey) 

338.8 X 200 (weight in grams of 1 cup of sucrose) = 261.8 (grams of honey which will furnish sugar 

258.8 equivalent to 1 cup of sucrose) 

261.8 X .177 (per cent moisture in honey) = 46.3 (grams of liquid to be subtracted from that specified in 

recipe) 
In other words, in substituting honey for sugar use 261.8 grams (about 9 ounces or } cup) of honey in 
place of 1 cup of sugar; and for each such substitution decrease the amount of milk by 46.3 grams (about 


1.6 ounces or 3} tablespoons). 


this modification and with 75 to 100 per 
cent honey rose as high and were as light 
in texture as the cake containing no honey; 
they were, however, decidedly darker at the 
bottom, and this portion of the cake had an 
unpleasant alkaline taste, indicating that 
an excessive amount of sodium bicarbonate 
had been used. Judging from this experi- 
ment, the amount of soda used should be 
calculated on the basis of the known free- 
acid content of the honey. 

When cakes were made in which 75 and 


Can different varieties of honey be used 
interchangeably in a basic plain-cake for- 
mula? Ten common California honeys of 
known source were tried: bean, alfalfa, sage, 
cotton, buckwheat, star thistle, blue curl, 
orange, resin weed, and eucalyptus. The 
density, free acid, and invert sugar content 
of each honey were determined. A refrac- 
trometer method (3) was used to determine 
density, the density being read directly 
from tables. The amount of free acid pres- 
ent was determined by titrating with phe- 
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nolphthalein (4). Since honey solutions 
are naturally colored, it was difficult to 
note the end point when titrating with 
phenolphthalein; the figures for the num- 
ber of cc. of 0.1N NaOH required to neu- 
tralize the free acid are therefore the least 
reliable of those obtained from this work. 
The acid content of honeys varied consider- 
ably. The method of analysis of the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists (4) 
was used to determine invert sugar. The 
results are given in table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Analysis of honeys 
| § 
KIND 
we 
E| 
pounds ce. percent | per cent 
11.81 | 3.28 | 72.4 0.66 
Valley alfalfa....| 11.99 | 3.28 | 77.4] 1.14 
11.92 | 2.17 | 72.8 | 2.94 
11.97 | 4.20 | 77.6 | 1.42 
Buckwheat. ..... 11.92 | 3.56 | 72.4 | 3.80 
Star thistle...... 11.94 | 4.14 | 74.1 | 4.38 
Blue curl........ 11.89 | 3.18 | 76.9 | 1.04 
11.78 | 2.36 | 72.8 | 3.32 
Resin weed. ..... 11.81 | 3.46 | 73.3 | 1.24 
Eucalyptus...... 11.74 | 3.67 | 73.1 | 1.62 


Since the initial experiment had indicated 
that 50 per cent honey to 50 per cent sugar 
was the ideal proportion for a delicious cake, 
this was used. As the acid content of the 
honeys varied considerably, the amount of 
soda necessary to neutralize each honey had 
to be calculated separately. 

As far as texture and lightness are con- 
cerned there was no difference in the cakes 
made with the various honeys. The flavor 
of the cakes made with the stronger honeys 
such as resin weed, eucalyptus, buckwheat, 
star thistle, and cotton was less delicate 
than in those with the milder-flavored 
honeys. The flavor of cakes made with 


strong-flavored honeys was improved by the 
addition of spices. It is interesting to 
note that the strong-flavored honeys were 
more acid than the mild. 

Do cakes made with honey retain moisture 
longer than cakes made with sugar? Not 
uncommonly one reads that cakes made 
with honey keep moist longer than cakes 
made with sugar. It was of interest, there- 
fore, to determine the difference, if any, in 
the moisture retention of cakes made with 
and without honey. Duplicate moisture 


TABLE 3 
Moisture content of cakes made with different kinds of 
honey 
MOISTURE CONTENT OF CAKES 
KIND OF HONEY 
May 13 | May 16 | May 19 | May 22 
per cent | percent | per cent | per cent 
Ba cktntuees 29.94 | 27.17 | 26.20 | 23.04 
Valley alfalfa 26.42 | 27.96 | 26.44 | 22.93 
Be acideenesces 25.51 | 26.06 | 24.28 | 19.76 
Pissesesten 25.25 | 26.33 | 26.48 | 23.04 
Buckwheat. ..... 25.47 | 27.20 | 25.88 | 20.17 
Star thistle...... 27.20 | 27.92 | 26.88 | 23.13 
Blue curl........ 25.66 | 25.54 | 24.68 |.21.57 
i denscanes 24.51 | 25.67 | 25.72 | 22.32 
Resin weed...... 25.44 | 26.70 | 26.44 | 22.67 
Eucalyptus. ..... 26.86 | 28.27 | 27.82 | 23.59 


determinations were made on each cake 
when freshly baked, after drying 12 hours 
in air, and after 48 hours in vacuo at a tem- 
perature of 65°C. The results showed that 
cakes made with honey did retain moisture 
longer than cakes made with sugar. 

It was also found that moisture retention 
was proportional to the honey content. 
The moisture content of cakes made by the 
basic formula, with 25 per cent honey, and 
with 50 per cent honey, was noted when 
fresh and at the end of a 27-day period; their 
initial moisture contents were, respectively, 
24.8, 26.0, and 26.6 per cent. At the end 
of the 27 days the corresponding figures 
were 14.0, 16.4, and 18.1 per cent. 

To determine whether there was a varia- 
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tion in moisture content of cakes made with 
the various kinds of honey, duplicate mois- 
ture determinations were made on each 
cake at 3-day intervals over a period of 10 
days. The results are presented in table 3. 
They show that the percentage of moisture 
in each cake was greatest on the third day. 
The uniform behavior with respect to the 
variation of the moisture content in each 
cake suggests that the kind of honey had 
little or no influence. 

Summary. Star thistle honey may be 
used ina basic plain-cake formula up to 50 
per cent of total sweetening if the amount 
of the liquid ingredient is adjusted. It may 
be used in proportions greater than this 
if the acid in honey is neutralized. 

The various other California honeys tested 
may be used interchangeably in amounts 
equivalent to 50 per cent of total sweetening 
if the acid in honey is neutralized. Cakes 
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made with stronger-flavored honeys are 
improved by the addition of spice. 

Cakes made with honey retain moisture 
longer than cakes made with sugar. The 
water content of honey cakes is greatest on 
the third day. The kind of honey appears 
to have little or no influence on moisture 
content. 
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honey. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Honey may be used as a sweetening ingredient in cakes up to 50 per cent of total sweetening 
if the amount of the liquid ingredient is lessened in accordance with the water content of the 


Honey may be used in proportions greater than 50 per cent of the total sweetening if, in ad- 
dition to adjusting the liquid, the acid in honey is neutralized with sodium bicarbonate, the 
amount needed depending on the free-acid content of the honey. 

If labels on honey containers gave the approximate composition of the honey and its acidity 
it would be easier to use honey as the sweetening ingredient in various food recipes. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Pamela’s Daughters. By ROBERT PALFREY 
Urrer and GWENDOLYN BripGEes NEEDHAM. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936, 
512 pp., $3.50. 

The Silver-Fork School: Novels of Fashion Pre- 
ceding “‘Vanity Fair.” By MAtrHEW WHIT- 
inG Rosa. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1936, 223 pp., $3. 

These two books are primarily studies of 
novels as depictors of manners and customs, 
but they have at least an indirect interest for 
home economists and might, if desired, help a 
student to “correlate” English literature with 
family life and similar topics. 

Pamela’s Daughters deals with heroines of 
English fiction from Richardson to Anne Par- 
rish and Storm Jameson and describes how in 
the different periods these characters varied 
in regard to certain fundamental attitudes, 
habits, or motives. Thus, one chapter headed 
“Liquid Sorrow” follows fashions in the display 
of feelings; one headed ‘Cut My Lace, Char- 
mian” takes up fainting not only as a result of 
tight lacing but “‘as a badge of aristocracy” and 
the “mainstay of melodrama.” “Some Do” 
tells of lovely women who stooped to folly and 
their various experience as to results, while 
“New Girls for Old” and “Victoria, Where 
Is Thy Victory?” contrast present-day heroines 
with their predecessors. Not only the better- 
known classics are drawn on, but also the now- 
forgotten best-sellers, which, despite their hack- 
written quality, often reflect with fidelity the 
points of view in vogue at the time. 

The Silver-Fork School refers to one such 
group of popular books—novels that had an 
enormous success between, say, 1825 and 1850 
and that paid great attention to the details of 
behavior, dress, and furnishings in what they 
represented as the most polite society. They 
were novels such as Carlyle satirized in Sartor 
Resartus and Thackeray’s genius humanized in 
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Vanity Fair. Susan Ferrier, Bulwer Lytton, 
and Disraeli are perhaps authors whose names 
are now most familiar; but Mrs. Gore, Lady 
Charlotte Bury, the Countess of Blessington, 
and Henry Colburn enjoyed fully as great con- 
temporary success. Though extremely “dated” 
and long-winded, the books of this school are a 
rich source of information about English ideas 
of life and manners a century ago. 


Preparation for Marriage. By Ernest R. 
Groves. New York: Greenberg: Publisher, 
1936, 124 pp., $1.50. 

The first of a proposed series of books for 
ordinary men and women who wish modern, re- 
liable information on specific problems in the 
field of marriage, the family, or mental hygiene 
and who prefer a “brief, specific, practical book 
discussing the one problem in which they are 
at the time interested” to more general discus- 
sions of interrelated problems. This one takes 
up such topics as health, heredity, premarital 
examinations, birth control, legal qualifications, 
budget making, and “building the domestic 


program.” 


Being Born. By FRANCES BRUCE STRAIN. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1936, 144 pp., $1.50. 

A book about human reproduction written 
for preadolescent boys and girls, in which 
modern principles of sex education are fol- 
lowed. An interesting feature of each chapter 
consists of questions and answers on points 
that children are likely to raise, many of them 
simplified by charts and pictures. The pres- 
entation is free from sentimentality and moral- 
izing and treats the normal interest of children 
in their own origin with respect and objectivity. 


Character and Citizenship Training in the Public 
School. By VERNON Jones. Chicago: The 
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University of Chicago Press, 1936, 404 pp., 

$3. 

From his scientifically controlled study of 
how 300 junior high school pupils were affected 
by three types of educational activity intended 
to promote character development and citizen- 
ship training, the author found that such 
planned instruction did, in a period from Sep- 
tember to June, produce measurable though 
small improvements; that teachers showed con- 
siderable difference in their ability to stimulate 
this development; that programs aimed at 
changing specific items of behavior are likely 
to be more effective than more generalized ones; 
that more work is needed on carefully devised 


programs. 


Clothing. Second in the series A Guide to the 
Teaching of Home Economics. REGINA J. 
Friant, Marcia E. Turner, and Cora B. 
Mitter. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, 
Inc., 1936, 58 pp., $0.65. 

This little handbook describes first the objec- 
tives and methods of teaching the proposed 
course in clothing, then takes up clothing selec- 
tion under the heading “Consumer Buying,” 
with a discussion of the general questions in- 
volved, the objectives of their study, and a 
project on buying hose, and follows this with a 
section on clothing construction, including ob- 
jectives and problems for developing abilities. 
References both for the pupil and for the 
teacher are listed at the end. Topics treated 
in the two other units in the series are beginning 
foods and child development. 


Physiological Chemistry. By J. F. MCCLENDON 
and C. J. V. Petrrpone. Sixth edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Company, 1936, 454 pp., $3.50. 

A college textbook, first published in 1917 and 
intended for students with some knowledge of 
general and organic chemistry. The present 
edition has been largely rewritten and includes 
new chapters on enzymes, energy exchange, and 
internal secretions. The quantitative work in 


the laboratory exercises suggested avoids gravi- 
metric methods where possible, preferring vol- 
umetric and colorimetric methods, including 
the use of a Duboscq colorimeter. There are 
also many qualitative determinations and ex- 
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periments in physical chemistry and with 
enzymes. 


A Textbook of Bacteriology and Its Applications. 
By Curtis M. Hityrarp. Revised edition. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936, 339 pp., 
$3.50. 

The revision of a college textbook whose first 
edition was noted in April 1928 and which has 
been brought up to date without changing the 
general arrangement. The author, professor 
of biology and health at Simmons College, had 
the student of home economics particularly in 
mind in writing it. 


Elementary General Psychology. By SAMUEL 
W. FERNBERGER. Baltimore: The Williams 
& Wilkins Company, 1936, 445 pp., $3. 
Based on nearly 30 years of experience in 

teaching elementary psychology to under- 

graduate students, this book is planned to fur- 
nish a general background of psychological 
point of view and psychological fact, with 
emphasis on fact rather than theory. The 
simpler conscious processes, such as those of 
the special senses, are first considered, then 
more complex ones such as memory and think- 
ing, then reaction, and finally “The Integrated 
Organism.” 


The Psychology of Feeling and Emotion. By 
CurisTIAN A. Ruckmick. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936, 529 
pp., $4.50. 

This “tentative systematization of theoret- 
ical contributions and experimental research” 
was undertaken by the author not to follow 
any particular point of view but “to evaluate 
facts and theories from many types of inter- 
pretation” in a new and rapidly developing 
field, and in the hope that it may help to bring 
about a higher degree of technical standardiza- 
tion than has yet been attained. Among the 
chapter headings we find “A Survey of the 
Affective Life,” “The Classification of Emo- 
tions,” “The Facial Expression of Emotion,” 
“Qualitative Descriptions of Feeling and Emo- 
tion,” “The Réle of Feeling and Emotion in 
Psychoanalysis,” “Development of Feelings 
and Emotions in the Child,” “Feelings and 
Emotions in the Educational Program.” 
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Social Psychology. By Evtis FREEMAN. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936, 491 
pp., $2.50. 

An attempt to present “a psychological basis 
for understanding some of the most charac- 
teristic aspects of our society and of the changes 
which it is undergoing,” including “an exam- 
ination of the psychological apparatus for the 
creation and propagation of values in general, 
with a further development of an interpretation 
of our values in particular.” Part I deals with 
“The Individual Basis of Social Phenomena,” 
Part II, with “Individual and Cultural De- 
termination of Values,” and Part III, with 
“The Psychology of Some Fundamental Social 
Values.” 


Current Social Problems. By WitTH- 
ERS, with the collaboration of AGNES SNYDER 
and CARLTON QUALEY. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1936, 302 pp., $2.80. 

A book aimed primarily to “help the prospec- 
tive student of education to realize some of the 
actual issues facing the country, to indicate 
their relationship to actual philosophy, and to 
explain their interrelation,” but also interesting 
to laymen. Organized on the unit plan, with 
problems and references under each unit, and 
giving in the appendix a list of social study 
readings for high and grade school pupils. 


Houses in America. By Etuet Fay RopiInson 
and Tuomas P. Roprnson. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1936, 240 pp., $3. 

A pleasant, informal, nontechnical text illus- 
trated by 180 delightful pencil drawings by 
Mr. Robinson, a recognized authority on colo- 
nial architecture. The story covers American 
houses from cliff dwellings and blockhouses to 
present-day bungalows, from Canada and New 
England to Florida and California, telling the 
history of the country in terms of the houses 
built by its people in accordance with racial 
tradition and different practical needs. 


From Forest to Furniture: The Romance of Wood. 
By Matcotm H. SHerwoop. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1936, 284 
pp., $3. 

Sixty different kinds of wood seen in furni- 
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ture and interior finishes described by a widely 
traveled student and lecturer on the subject. 
Each is traced from the place in which it grows 
to its appropriate use, and the discussions also 
include information on processing and espe- 
cially on veneers. 


American Planning and Civic Annual. Part I. 
National and State Planning and Parks. 
Part II. Planning for City, State, Region and 
Nation. Edited by HARLEAN JAMES. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Planning and Civic 
Association, 1936, Part I, 248 pp.; Part IT, 
170 pp.; $3. 

The year covered by this volume from the 
American Planning and Civic Association saw 
five important planning conferences, and the 
fact that these furnished a superabundance of 
material for the Annual explains why housing 
and local civic improvements are not included 
among the subjects treated, as has usually 
been the case and presumably will be again. 


The Banana Empire: A Case Study of Economic 
Imperialism. By CHARLES DAvip KEPNER, 
Jr., and Jay Henry Soornitt. New York: 
The Vanguard Press, 1935, 392 pp., $2. 

Social Aspects of the Banana Industry. By 
CHARLES DAvip KEPNER, JR. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936, 230 pp., 
$3. 

The story of the growth of the banana in- 
dustry under the United Fruit Company and 
minor companies is here treated from two 
somewhat different points of view. In The 
Banana Empire we learn the technique by 
which the power of the companies has been 
concentrated in the Caribbean and Central 
American countries and the effects of this on 
governments and the public, especially the 
planters from whom the bananas are pur- 
chased. Social Aspects of the Banana Industry 
places its chief emphasis on the social results 
of the development of the industry and its 
effects on the health, income, security, stand- 
ards of living, status, social relationships, and 
economic conflicts of banana planters and 
workers. Students of food economics will 
find topics of interest scattered through the 
volumes. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


The youngest goes to school, MARTHA MAy 
Reynoips. Child Study 14, No. 1 (Oct. 
1936) pp. 12-13+. 

Today the parent must face the pros and 
cons of sending his young child to nursery 
school, since with 1,900 emergency nursery 
schools in 47 states they are here tostay. The 
author discusses four points for the parent to 
consider: health care at the nursery school, 
contacts with other children, training and per- 
sonality qualifications of the teachers, and play 
opportunities and apparatus. In sending a 
two-year-old to nursery school, the child, the 
home, and the school must all be considered. 


Building social co-operativeness, KATHERINE 
Reeves. Childhood Educ. 13, No. 2 (Oct. 
1936) pp. 53-58. 

Co-operativeness, the author believes, has 
two aspects, a guiding philosophy and a social 
technique. She considers it in the relation of 
child to child in the free play situation. Much 
of the behavior that the adult considers anti- 
social or naughty in the child—snatching, 
biting, pushing—is due to his lack of experi- 
ence and skills. The child has not yet asso- 
ciated cause and effect or cannot distinguish 
the animate from the inanimate. His word 
may not be related yet to his actions, and his 
language development may be inadequate. 
Perhaps the child’s behavior is a primitive ex- 
ploratory attempt at contact. Children are 
learning physically as well as socially. The 
adults must understand the motives behind an 
occurrence and try to guide the child without 


imposing a pattern of response. 


Personality development through the social 
studies, DorotHy GREENLEAF. Childhood 
Educ. 13, No. 2 (Oct. 1936) pp. 67-70. 
The well-balanced person has rapport with 

his fellows and satisfaction in sharing experi- 

ences with them toward a constructive end. 

Child interest and child-directed activities are 

one criteria to use in selecting social studies for 

such development. Even second-graders can 
take community tours and return to class to 


discuss what they have seen; the groups can be 
divided into small, equally aggressive units for 
these discussions. Committee chairmanships 
should be used with individual social develop- 
mentin view. Writing can be socially directed; 
drawing and music, made to represent creative 
experience. The child can share through par- 
ties and plays. The development of less tan- 
gible qualities such as honesty and thrift should 
also be given attention. A sensitivity to social 
problems, a desire for social improvements, and 
practice in social living can be the outcome of 
social studies focussed in the right direction. 


Infant behavior, M. SHermMAN, I. SHERMAN, 
and C. D. Fiory. Comparative Psychol. 
Monographs 12, No. 4 (April 1936) 107 pp. 
Three hundred seventeen infants ranging in 

age from several hours to 16 days were ex- 

amined by calibrated instruments for the pupil- 
lary reflex and eye movements, response to 
pain, response to pressure, and the grasp reflex. 

The responses were recorded by two indi- 

viduals, and the results of the observers had 

to be in agreement before they were accepted. 

The size of the pupil and the intensity of a 

light stimulus needed to elicit an eye response 

were found to decrease as the mean age in- 
creased. Infants 2 hours old were found to 
follow a light with their eyes. The threshold 
for pain responses called forth by the prick of 
a needle and an electric shock decreased regu- 
larly with age. When pressure was applied 
to the infants’ chins for 30 seconds, 34 infants 
all over 100 hours old were able to push it 
away. Infants gave both arm and leg re- 
sponses to this stimulus, synchronizing them in 
a right-arm, left-leg grouping. The authors 
consider that the grasp reflex is a manifesta- 
tion of subcortical control and hence disappears 
when cortical dominance begins to manifest 
itself. Results from a group of older children 
tested reveal that this reflex begins to wane 

about the eighth week. Observations of 160 

infants on personality revealed that an infant 

selected at random was just as likely to be 
quiet as cry when dressed and bathed and just 
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before feeding time. Quiescence, wetness, and 
crying were investigated together by the au- 
thors. “Good” babies resembled sleeping 
babies in lack of responsiveness. The authors 
theorize from these findings and those of other 
investigators that the new-born infant is sub- 
cortically dominated, developing to a condition 
of cortical control by a process of sequential 
growth, functional rather than structural. As 
this occurs the type of reflex elicited changes 
and cortical function allows complex muscular 
combination and symbolic behavior to become 
manifest. The authors feel that education of 
the child does not hasten the integration of 
cortical processes. 


The delinquent child in Pennsylvania courts, 
Benepict S. ALper and GeorGE E. LopcEn. 
Ment. Hyg. 20, No. 4 (Oct. 1936) pp. 598- 
604. 

In 3,281 cases heard in 1932 in the juvenile 
courts of 60 Pennsylvania counties, the boys 
outnumbered the girls more than three to one. 
The proportion of the children of both sexes 
referred to the court as delinquent and incorri- 
gible was smaller in the less populous counties, 
the boys showing much more variation in this 
respect than the girls. Probation was more 
common in the larger counties and commit- 
ments more frequent in the smaller. A boy 
who comes to court has four chances out of ten 
of being put on probation, a girl only two and 
a half chances out of ten. 


Conflicts in personality development, HAROLD 
H. Anperson. Ment. Hyg. 20, No. 4 (Oct. 
1936) pp. 605-613. 

A child’s personality is his continuous and 
varied responding to a continuously varying 
environment. It is not mechanical. This re- 
sponding becomes complex because of indi- 
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vidual differences. Conflicts arise out of 
differences in human desires, goals, or purposes, 
either real or apparent, and are solved by 
domination, compromise, or integration of 
behavior. Dominance, producing conformity 
or obedience, is the easy way but is justified 
only when the child’s health or safety is in- 
volved. Dominance is characterized by a lack 
of understanding and inflexibility, and main- 
tains conflict. Compromise is a form of less 
successful domination. In integration a com- 
mon purpose is found, and through understand- 
ing growth and learning occur. The terms 
“problem child” and ‘‘maladjusted child” must 
be discarded for such terms as “unhappy 
child.” 


Helping the child who stutters, SmrLteEy BLAN- 
TON and Mary Louise Zerutn. Nail. Par- 
ent-Teacher Mag. 31, No. 2 (Oct. 1936) pp. 
14-15+4. 

Stuttering is a symptom of maladjustment, 
the cause generally resting in the child’s emo- 
tional life and being fear or jealousy. The cure, 
then, must be based on an endeavor to find 
these causal conflicts. To prevent stuttering 
the child needs a feeling of security in the home. 
Speech pressure should be avoided during the 
period of speech development. ‘Never call 
attention to the stutter,” advise the authors. 
Prolonged infancy may be a causal factor in 
speech defects, as may physical strain and ex- 
citement. When a speech defect does occur a 
speech specialist who will make a thorough 
study of the problem should be consulted im- 
mediately. In school the authors suggest 
seating the stutterer in the front row. The 
teacher should never threaten the stuttering 
child or use pressure on him. Tasks within his 
ability should be given him and praise should 
be administered freely. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


A retailer indicts national advertisers, PAUL 
Murpny. Advertising & Selling 27, No. 1 
(May 7, 1936) pp. 25-26, 46. 

A retail advertiser questions the superiority 
of national advertising and suggests that much 
of the growing public suspicion toward adver- 
tising is due to the overworked appeals used 
by national advertisers. Dealer advertising 
copy has been cleaned up by the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus during recent years so that it is 
the leadership of national advertising that is 
doubted.—A. S. 


Nothing’s wrong with radio except the adver- 
tiser, K. M. Goope. Advertising & Selling 
27, No. 13 (Oct. 22, 1936) pp. 32, 44. 
Beginning with the statement that “today’s 

public includes radio in the same apathy it 

reached long ago toward all other advertising,” 
the author develops the idea that “instead of 
millions of families rushing about the sitting 
room tuning the radio on and off, as conven- 
tionally pictured in the broadcast studio, the 
great American audience has learned to turn 
itself on and off. ... Radio, thus, comes to be 
listened to much as the daily newspaper is 
read—by its headlines!’’ Hence, “the radio 
advertiser’s battle is not to get people not to 
turn off their sets but to get them to turn on 
their ears,” and advertisers who attempt to 
force “circulation” by the use of very striking 
programs are liable “to kill the effectiveness of 
the message for which that circulation is sup- 
posed to be collected.”—-H. W. A. 


Manual for selling curtains and draperies, 
Dorotuy Rocers. Bull. Natl. Retail Dry 
Goods Assocn. 18, No. 10 (Oct. 1936) pp. 
69-106. 

Definitions of fabrics now offered for drapery, 
upholstery, slip cover, and curtain use are here 
given, along with suggestions as to color com- 
binations and materials for special purposes, 
some information about service qualities, and 
many selling hints (the latter useful also to 
consumers, sometimes directly, sometimes in 
reverse).—H. W. A. 


A course in consumer education, ALICE Pru- 


DENCE McGuire. Bus. Educ. World 16, 

No. 6 (Feb. 1936) pp. 455-458. 

The outline here described is that developed 
experimentally for a general course in “‘con- 
sumer education for better citizenship” in the 
San Bernardino (California) senior high school. 
Listed as Business Education for the Consumer, 
it is a one-semester course for juniors and sen- 
iors in the commercial department curriculum 
but attracts many outside students. Wide 
rather than intensive reading is a basic prin- 
ciple, and projects are many and varied. The 
eight main subdivisions are: The Position of 
the Consumer in the Present Economic Order, 
Buymanship, Application of Buying to Specific 
Products, Personal Finance, Financial Insti- 
tutions, Investments, Insurance, Real Estate 
and Home Ownership.—H. W. A. 


American standards guarantee safety, efficiency 
of approved gas refrigerators, R. M. CoNNER. 
Ind. Stand.7, No. 7 (July 1936) pp. 168-171. 
The standards for gas-fired refrigerators re- 

cently promulgated include not only engineer- 

ing requirements for efficiency, durability, and 
safety and test procedures, but also reasonable 
standards for convenience in use, such as non- 
rustable metal parts, doors which close easily 
and tightly, durable finishes which can be 
easily cleaned, well-arranged storage spaces. 

Refrigerators which comply with these stand- 

ards will carry the American Gas Association 

Laboratory seal of approval on the name plate, 

indicating satisfactory design and perform- 

ance.—H. R. H. 


Simplification and standardization of contain- 
ers and packages. Ind. Stand. 7, No. 10 
(Oct. 1936) pp. 265-269. 

Describes the advantages which have re- 
sulted under the co-operative procedure of the 
division of simplified practice of the National 
Bureau of Standards in working out and pro- 
mulgating simplified practice recommendations 
and establishing a simplified list of recom- 
mended standard sizes, types, dimensions, etc., 
for containers and sizes of packages. IIlus- 
trated with examples of reductions accom- 
plished.—H. R. H. 
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Consumer buyer units in clothing and textiles 
for use in high school home economics 
classes, ALMA DALE NEWELL and LUCILE 
OsBoRN Rust. Kansas State College Bull. 
20, No. 4, Division of Home Econ. Bull. No. 
9 (March 1936) 62 pp. 

Contains a list of teaching points and class 
activities which can be used in developing 
ability to buy household fabrics, ready-made 
clothing, and textile materials—B. I. C. 


Agencies working to protect the consumer’s 
rights, Corston E. Warne. Natl. Con- 
sumer News 3, No. 9 (May 25, 1936) pp. 
11-12. 

Citing the need for consumer protection, 
the author describes the services of Consumers’ 
Union, which tests and rates consumer goods; 
the consumers’ co-operative movement in gen- 
eral; Co-operative Distributors, an association 
which sells tested co-operative merchandise to 
its members and member clubs; and various 
federal government aids to consumers. Con- 
sumers are urged to organize and ally them- 
selves with such national co-operative organiza- 
tions and testing services but to avoid less 
altruistic groups offering research for con- 
sumers.—H. R. H. 


Distribution of the consumer’s dollar shown. 
Natl. Consumer News 3, No. 12 (Aug. 25, 
1936) pp. 5, 10. 

Discussion of a recent three-month study of 
the distribution of the consumer’s dollar in the 
meat, fish, dairy, fruit, and vegetable indus- 
tries in New York City. The retailer was 
found to receive, on the average, 35 cents of 
every dollar, transportation about 18 cents, 
wholesalers and jobbers 6 to 8 cents, and the 
producer 34 to 44 cents. The national investi- 
gation into total consumer costs authorized by 
the last Congress is briefly touched upon.— 
H. R. H. 


Consumer credit serves cross-section of the 
American people, MARGARET M. GROBBEN. 
Natl. Consumer News 3, No. 12 (Aug. 25, 
1936) pp. 9-10. 

The first of a series of articles. The four 
types of credit agencies available (credit un- 
ions, bank credit, personal finance companies, 
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and pawnbrokers’ loans) are discussed, with 
the services offered, their value and costs. 
Later articles will explain how consumers can 
use consumer credit to the best advantage, 
how they can protect themselves against exorbi- 
tant charges, what their obligations and re- 
sponsibilities are—H. R. H. 


Broadcasting advertising trends in 1935, 
Herman S. Hetrincer. Nail. Marketing 
Rev. 1, No. 4 (Spring, 1936) pp. 301-315. 
Broadcast advertising has continued to gain 

rapidly and at a more sustained rate than any 

other advertising medium. Regional network 
and national non-network volume grew most 
rapidly in 1935, indicating a more diversified 
use of the medium. The trends toward sta- 
tion live-talent programs on the part of na- 
tional advertisers and toward transcriptions 
on the part of local advertisers indicate funda- 
mental developments in sponsor program poli- 
cies and generally improved program service 
by stations. Developments also include: the 
use of transcription libraries; steps toward the 
formation of a co-operative bureau of radio 
research; the tendency toward more careful 
scrutiny of advertising accounts and copy by 
stations and networks; formulation of a stipu- 
lation procedure for broadcasting stations by 
the Federal Trade Commission.—M. P. 


Do you offend? Ropert M. Coates. New 
Republic 86, No. 1114 (April 8, 1936) pp. 
246-247. 

An amusing reductio ad absurdum of the fear- 
ful social crimes and ostracisms to which we 
are liable unless we use certain commodities— 
that is, if we believe the advertisements.— 
H. W. A. 


Consumer coéperation and labor, HERBERT A. 
Frerst. New Republic 89, No. 1146 (Nov. 
18, 1936) pp. 69-71. 

Basing his opinions on theoretical discus- 
sion of consumer co-operatives and on observa- 
tions during a recent study of the subject in 
European countries (including Russia), the 
author traces the course of consumer co-opera- 
tion among different nations and concludes 
that if it is to effect any far-reaching change in 
standards of living in this country it must win 
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the adherence of the labor groups. If it 
should be carried to its maximum social effec- 
tiveness, he believes that it would not act 
merely as a complement to and check on pri- 
vately owned business but that it would become 
a legally recognized substitute for the latter; 
also that “hand in hand with a strong labor 
movement, it might well be a priceless adjunct 
in ‘the coming struggle for power.’”’—H. W. A. 


Who hurts advertising? James HENLE. Print- 
ers’ Ink 175, No. 4 (Oct. 22, 1936) pp. 33, 
36+. 

The author, president of the Vanguard 
Press, which published 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 
maintains that in its zeal to protest against 
the partial unfairness of books of that sort, 
business has failed to correct conditions which 
may quite justly. be criticized. ‘Business is, 
therefore, constantly hammering into the 
public mind the conviction that evils are ab- 
solutely inherent in its economic system and 
in its methods. ...It not only admits to re- 
formers and liberals that they are right in 
demanding the elimination of evils—it... 
admits to revolutionaries that the only way to 
eliminate these evils is to eliminate the eco- 
nomic system of which they are part. ...I do 
not pretend to know how long the present 
business system will last, but the men who are 
hastening its end are those who reveal by their 
actions that there is no other code than ‘let 
the buyer beware.’ Business men often talk 
(for publication) as though this code were dead, 
but how far have we progressed beyond it? 
What code have we substituted in its stead? 
To what extent is the customer to be pro- 
tected? How is he to be guarded not merely 
against outright lies but also against deception 
and misrepresentation? What latitude is to 
be allowed in regard to comparative claims— 
especially those of price? And what relation, 
if any, should exist between cost and selling 
price? To answer all these questions fully 
would require ...a volume and one, incident- 
ally, that I should be glad to publish. And 
such a book, I believe, would render a greater 
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service to the business—and especially to the 
advertising world than any amount of denun- 
ciation of the authors of 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs..—H. W A. 


Food and drugs. Tide 10, No. 6 (June 1936) 

pp. 10-11. 

This open discussion of the various changes 
made in the food and drugs bill as reported out 
of committee to the House on May 23 and the 
gains and losses they represent to the particular 
industries involved throws much light on the 
nature and extent of the opposition to the bill 
and furnishes specific information useful to 
those who would work for similar measures.— 
H. R. H. 


Buying eggs from a homemaker’s point of view, 
Katuryn B. Nites. U.S. Egg & Poultry 
Mag. 42, No. 4 (April 1936) pp. 215, 240. 
With the premise that eggs are the most diffi- 

cult commodity the housewife has to buy, be- 

cause there are no criteria by which she can 
judge quality, and on the basis of results ob- 
tained in two surveys which show definite 
preferences as to color of shell and yolk, the 
poultry industry is urged to undertake a con- 
sumer education program designed to eliminate 
ignorance and inaccuracies with regard to fresh 
quality in eggs, their perishability, proper 
handling in stores and homes, and cold storage. 
—H. R. H. 


Consumer issue. U. S. Egg & Poultry Mag. 

42, No. 12 (Oct. 1936). 

What the consuming public think of the 
poultry industry and their suggestions to the 
industry are told by a number of contributors 
from outside the industry. ‘Purchasing prob- 
lems of a homemaker” by Marian Weir Gib- 
bons (pp. 600-601, 634+), “Grading of eggs 
and poultry important to consumers” by 
Louise Stanley (pp. 606-607, 626+), “The 
story of color in eggs,”’ an insert in natural 
color (pp. 610-611), and ‘‘What a warm room 
does to your eggs” (pp. 618-619) are of special 
interest to consumers.—H. R. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


A study of the mercerization process, S. M. 
EpetsteIn. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 25, No. 
17 (Aug. 24, 1936) pp. P458-P465. 

A series of yarn samples were mercerized at 
80°F. in caustic soda solutions varying from 
10 to 80° Tw. The force required to keep the 
yarn at a constant length during the treatment 
with each of the caustic solutions was deter- 
mined, and the finished samples were examined 
for luster, strength, moisture absorption, ba- 
rium hydroxide absorption, and dyeing proper- 
ties. As the concentration of the caustic soda 
solutions used for the mercerization increased, 
the force required to keep the yarn at the con- 
stant length in the solution also increased. 
The luster of the finished sample was found to 
follow this increase, with the sample mercerized 
in the strongest caustic solution showing the 
greatest luster. Yarn strength, moisture ab- 
sorption, dye absorption, and barium hydrox- 
ide absorption increased rapidly up to a mer- 
cerizing concentration of 30° Tw. Thesamples 
mercerized above this concentration showed 
little change in these properties.—R. E. E. 


Notes on dyeing and finishing cotton fabrics for 
corsets, belts, and brassiéres, Ketts O’Gor- 
MAN. Am. Dyestuff Repir.25, No. 19 (Sept. 
21, 1936) pp. 514, 524-525. 

Cotton is superior to any other textile ma- 
terial for conversion into the standard type of 
corsets, sports belts, and brassiéres for hard 
wear, garments which suffer severe usage and 
are subjected to much perspiration. Opera- 
tions like bleaching and dyeing must therefore 
be very carefully controlled in order to avoid 
tendering the fabric. Many manufacturers 
who have attempted to process corset cloth 
have failed because the fabrics must be so 
carefully finished. Substantive colors of good 
fastness to washing and perspiration are widely 
employed for dyeing corset fabrics. Pale 
shades such as peach, ecru, and pink are used; 
dark grey, drab slate, and black are no longer 
in demand now that washable garments with 
detachable steel boning are being manufac- 
tured. Finishing materials are usually not 
added to corset fabrics.—R. E. E. 


The stretching of acetate rayon, A. J. HALL. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr.25, No. 20 (Oct. 5, 1936) 
pp. 533-537. 

The stretch applied to acetate rayon during 
manufacture determines its tensile strength, 
luster, and dyeing properties. In general, 
strength and luster increase with stretch, while 
the affinity for dyes decreases. Stretching is 
often used to restore the luster of delustered 
acetate. Although it is difficult to make crepe 
yarns from ordinary acetate, yarns stretched 
and saponified can be twisted to give a satis- 
factory result. Stretching serves to prevent 
any loss of strength produced by the swelling 
process required in the metallic weighting of 
rayon. Acetate rayon is characterized by the 
property of being readily stretched in its ordi- 
nary form. However, it is preferable to stretch 
acetate while softened by hot water, steam, or 
an organic substance having a swelling or dis- 
solving action on the rayon. A high degree of 
stretch is better obtained by a series of progres- 
sive extensions than by one rapid treatment.— 
R. E. E. 


Oxidation of wool—alkali solubility test for de- 
termining the extent of oxidation, MILTON 
Harris and ArtHuR SmitH. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 25, No. 20 (Oct. 5, 1936) pp. P542- 
P545. 

In practical processing, wool is often ex- 
posed to conditions in which it may become par- 
tially oxidized. Under extreme conditions, the 
damage is readily detectable by ordinary phys- 
ical testing methods. In well-controlled proc- 
esses, however, the amount of oxidation is not 
measurable by physical testing methods but 
may be determined by an alkali solubility test 
described in this paper. Oxidizing agents at- 
tack the disulfide groups of the cystine in wool 
and increase the solubility of the wool in alka- 
line solutions. While the determination of cys- 
tine content is difficult, the alkali solubility test 
is rapid and simple. A linear relationship was 
found between increases in alkali solubility and 
decreases in cystine content of wool exposed to 
the radiation of a glass-enclosed arc for differ- 
ent lengths of time. Wear tests and alkali 
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solubility tests on samples of carpet wools 
treated with various concentrations of sodium 
hypochlorite indicate a definite relationship 
between the physical and chemical degradation 
of the wool fiber. The values obtained for 
the alkali solubility of a given wool sample 
will vary not only with the extent of oxidation 
but also with the construction of the material 
being tested, that is, the amount of surface ex- 
posed. Consequently, in using the alkali solu- 
bility test as a control for a specific process, the 
tolerances chosen will depend both on the type 
of material processed and the uses to which it 
will be put.—R. E. E. 


A. S. T. M. standards on textile materials, 
Committee D-13, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Oct. 1936, 295 pp. 

Standards and tentative standards for tex- 
tile materials as adopted by Committee D-13 
are published in this volume. Revisions were 
made in 15 standards and 2 tentative stand- 
ards. Tentative standards were issued for 
methods and tolerances for carded cotton gray 
goods and for methods for seam slippage in 
silk and rayon broad goods, for fastness to 
washing of dyed and printed cotton, and for 
fastness to washing of silk and rayon fabrics. 
—M. B. H. 


Technical and economical aspects of the rayon 
industry, Ernest BEeNGER. Ind. & Eng. 
Chem. 28, No. 5 (May 1936) pp. 511-516. 
Hundreds of technically trained investiga- 

tors are now striving to improve rayon and 

make it adaptable for new applications in tex- 
tiles. Pulps approaching cotton linters in 
cellulose content have been produced for rayon 
manufacture. New noncorrosive alloys have 
been developed for use in rayon manufacturing 
equipment to avoid metal contamination in 
rayon which may seriously detract from its 
durability. The low and decreasing cost and 
the price stability of rayon have contributed to 
its popularity. By 1921 rayon had become 
fully recognized as an important textile fiber, 

with a total domestic consumption of 20,000,000 

pounds. From 1921 to 1935 the increase in 

domestic consumption of cotton was 4 per cent, 
wool 9 per cent, silk 46 per cent, and rayon more 

than 1,000 per cent.—R. E. E. 
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Some physical properties of knitted fabrics. 
II. Relations of fabric thickness to yarn 
properties, C. H. Epwarps. J. Textile Inst. 
27, No. 8 (Aug. 1936) pp. T207-T215. 

The work described concerns the relations 
of yarn count, twist, and diameter to the thick- 
ness of the resulting fabrics produced on three 
characteristic types of knitting machines. The 
study is confined to cotton yarns which were 
spun in three counts and ranges of twists and 
were knitted in plain stitch. They were from 
one batch of cotton and so were identical both 
in quality and in methods of production. 
Comparisons show that the thickness of a 
knitted fabric is greatly influenced by the 
spirality resulting from yarn twist. Fabric 
thickness increases with yarn twist, although 
the yarn diameter decreases. The thicknesses 
of corresponding types of fabric are not in the 
ratio indicated by the yarn counts and di- 
ameters, finer yarns giving relatively thicker 
fabrics. The hardness of fabrics increases 
with yarn twist and count.—M. S. F. 


Section cutting by a modified plate method, 
J. M. Preston. J. Textile Inst. 27, No. 8 
(Aug. 1936) pp. T216-T218. 

Modifications of the technique of the plate 
method of cutting fiber sections are described 
which retain the simplicity of the method and 
yet enable it to be used for dark-colored fibers 
and raw cotton hairs.—M. S. F. 


Pre-shrinkage agitation grows. Natl. Cleaner 
& Dyer 27, No. 10 (Oct. 1936) pp. 30, 74. 
The Texturity Guild, a group of fabric 

finishers, has started a campaign to induce con- 

sumers to purchase only garments carrying the 

Texturity Guild guarantee tag. This organiza- 

tion takes full responsibility for any shrinkage 

which occurs in fabrics finished by its members 

—B. M. V. 


Textile materials employed in airships. Rayon 
Textile Mthly. 17, No. 7 (July 1936) pp. 430- 
431. 

For a fabric to be sufficiently light weight 
and strong for covering airships it must be made 
of very fine yarn. The entire outer hull cover- 
ing of the “Graf Zeppelin” and “Hindenburg” 
airships is made from a light but extremely 
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strong cotton cloth—a Mako batiste of 123 
ends and 128 picks to the inch, made of 90 s 
cotton warp and 100 s cotton filling, and 2754 
inches wide. This outer hull covering is coated 
with a cellulose acetate varnish mixed with a 
3 per cent aluminum pigment which makes the 
outside look like all metal and also makes the 
fabric denser so that it will withstand moisture 
and changing wind pressure. 

Ramie was tried for the outer cover of air- 
ships, but a good cotton fabric woven of long- 
fiber cotton was found to have a greater tensile 
strength. Ramie fiber is also more brittle and 
hard and therefore less suited to the necessary 
stretching on the outer shell of airships. Silk 
is too expensive for aircraft, becomes electric- 
ally charged very easily, and the small knots 
on the surface of the fabric constitute a source 
of friction. The advantage of the high tensile 
strength of linen is offset by its weight. How- 
ever, because of its marked durability and 
weather resistance it is used in the covering of 
protruding parts of airships, such as elevators 
and walks to the motors.—R. E. E. 


Substitute fibers in the wool industries, G. 
Gavazzi. Textile Mfr. 62, No. 740 (Aug. 
1936) p. 293. 

Italian textile chemists working on fibers 
which may be mixed with or substituted for 
wool have produced satisfactory yarns by mix- 
ing wool with silk waste and with rayon staple 
fiber. ‘“‘Lanital,” a fiber made from casein, 
offers great promise as a wool substitute. 
Yarns have been obtained from the Ginestra 
plant or broom which was formerly used only 
for ropemaking and for artisan wares. Suc- 
cessful experiments on the fibers from the bark 
of the mulberry tree and from China grass 
point to the possibility of their future use in the 
wool industries.—R. E. E. 


A new method for measuring pebble, Irvine J. 
SaxL. Textile Research6, No. 12 (Oct. 1936) 
pp. 515-517. 

A new method is described for determining 
the surface pattern of textile materials in terms 
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of the number of waves per inch and the ampli- 
tude of these waves. The process consists in 
making a casting in plaster of Paris of the tex- 
tile material and investigating the relief struc- 
ture either by optical or mechanical enlarge- 
ment of the profile in the direction of the warp 
and the filling —M. B. H. 


Measurement of color of dyed textiles, R. D. 
Mattinc. Textile Research 7, No. 1 (Nov. 
1936) pp. 5-23. 

The dyer’s question of “How much dye must 

I place upon a piece of material in order to ob- 

tain a definite color?” becomes a process of 

correlating the amount of dyestuff on a known 
weight of cloth with the spectrophotometric 
curve of the dyed material. An equation was 
derived by the author to express the amount 
of dye on the cloth in terms of the fractional 
amount of light absorbed by the cloth. Five 
dyeings, representing the colors blue, green, 
yellow, orange, and red, were made at several 

concentrations to check its applicability. A 

reasonable degree of correlation was found. 

In general, increasing the amount of dyestuff 

on the cloth above a certain point seems not to 

make the color “stronger” but merely tends to 
shift the dominant wave length toward the 
red portion of the spectrum with a marked de- 

crease in brightness.—M. B. H. 


Rust cotton picker, Mitprep G. BARNWELL. 
Textile World 86, No. 10 (Sept. 1936) pp. 
66-68, 138. 

The Rust cotton picker, which can be oper- 
ated wherever a tractor is satisfactorily used, 
is mechanically superior to any cotton picker 
ever constructed. The cotton is picked as it 
opens with no injury to the rest of the plant. 
The Rust Brothers are trying to provide in 
advance against serious effects of labor dis- 
placement resulting from the use of the picker. 
The author believes there will be no violent 
economic upheaval but a gradual motorization. 
With this picker we shall probably be able to 
produce more cotton at less cost than any 
other nation. —G. W. 
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Lunch at School and Nursery School. A 
welcome contribution from the Bureau of 
Home Economics is “Menus and Recipes for 
Lunches at School” by Rowena Schmidt Car- 
penter, Helen Nebeker Hann, and Fanny 
Walker Yeatman. There is a very brief in- 
troduction about the food needs of children; 
some 10 pages devoted to the school lunch, 
with general suggestions, menus, and recipes 
for serving 50; another 10 pages given over to 
menus and recipes for nursery school meals; 
and finally a page of purchasing suggestions. 
The official designation is U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 
246, and for the present, copies may be ob- 
tained on request to the Department in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Dietetics as an Occupation.” Cleo Murt- 
land is the author of this pamphlet, a recent 
addition to the series issued for sale at 10 cents 
a copy by the National Occupational Confer- 
ence, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. It 
gives much practically useful information 
through an appraisal and abstracts of available 
literature and a bibliography. 


Dietetics for Fido and Puss. Those who 
remember the famous comparisons drawn at 
N.R.A. hearings between standards for food 
products to be used by dogs and by humans 
will not be surprised at the announcement by 
Vimpep Foods, Inc., that it has introduced “a 
new scientifically balanced health food for 
dogs and cats.” Says the press release, “In 
every pup and tabby taste-test we’ve been 
able to check, Vimpep Foods win by every- 
thing from a shrill yelp to an ear-splitting 
meow.” 


Consumer Education. Two outlines for 
courses or group study of consumer problems 
have recently been received: “How to Buy” 
(Series 2), compiled by home economics stu- 
dents under the direction of Merle Ford and 
available in mimeographed form (79 pages) at 
25 cents a copy from the Department of Home 
Economics, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; “Studies in Problems of the Consumer” 


by Kenneth B. Haas, prepared for use in the 
Bowling Green (Kentucky) College of Com- 
merce and available in mimeographed form 
(127 pages) from him at that address for $2. 


Child Labor Plays and Pageants. ‘The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, will lend for inspec- 
tion and use three plays suitable for school or 
group presentation. An assembly program 
about the Child Labor Amendment is available 
through the National Board of the Y.W.C.A., 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, for 20 
cents a copy. See also page 62. 


P.-T.A. on the Air. The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is this year devoting 
its Radio Forum to “The Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Child.” The program is on the 
air Wednesday afternoons from 4 to 4:30 
E.S.T. Dr. Norman C. Wetzel is editor of 
the series; the American Academy of Pediatrics 
is co-operating; and a distinguished list of 
participants further assures the quality of the 
talks. 


A Hint to Family Relationshippers? “‘Edi- 
torially Speaking,” Business Week for Novem- 
ber 14 says, “Dorothea Brande wrote Wake 
Up and Live... . A few months later Marjorie 
Hillis emerged with Live Alone and Like It.... 
Now comes a third woman, anonymous, with 
Wake Up Alone and Like It. But so far 
nobody has written Live Together and Lump 


Better Homes in America. Among the 1936 
titles of bulletins in the Home Information 
Series issued by Better Homes in America, the 
following are perhaps of special interest to home 
economists: No. 10 and 11, “Description and 
Cost Analysis of a Steel House, House No. 4, 
Purdue Housing Research Project’; No. 13, 
“Interior Furnishings of House No. 4”; No. 16, 
“Furnishing a Five Room House on a Budget 
of $1,200, Furnishing of House No. 1”; No. 17 
and 18, “Description and Cost Analysis of an 
All-Wood House, House No. 5.” 
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Subscription price for the bulletins, which 
appear twice a month, is $2 a year. The ad- 
dress is Better Homes in America, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


“Electric Power on the Farm.” David 
Cushman Coyle is the editor of this little 
booklet from the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. Its purpose is 
to tell the public about the philosophy and 
plans of the R.E.A. and the advantages which 
a supply of inexpensive electric current will 
bring to the farm and, incidentally, to the farm 
home. Included are figures showing the per- 
centages of wired farm homes that now use 
various household appliances, for example: 
electric irons, 97.2 per cent, toasters, washing 
machines, and vacuum cleaners, all just under 
50 per cent. The last chapter deals with co- 
operative electric distribution. 


Housing Notes. “The Hands of Esau,” a 
paper by Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood that ap- 
peared in the October Survey Graphic, is a dis- 
cussion of exceptional interest in the progress 
of low-cost housing in the United States. It 
describes, boldly but justly, several ways in 
which certain private groups have used the 
growing public interest in such housing to serve 
their own purposes and to befog the issue of 
public aid to low-cost housing or even to par- 
alyze action in its behalf. 

In “Housing...or Else: A Letter to a 
Banker,” Langdon W. Post, chairman of the 
New York City Housing Authority, states the 
case for publicly aided slum clearance and low- 
cost housing forcefully, fairly, and with a 
knowledge born of experience. Copies of the 
22-page brochure may be obtained by address- 
ing the New York City Housing Authority, 10 
East 40th Street, New York City. 

“Urban Housing” is the title of a modern- 
istic-looking, illustrated bulletin of a hundred 
or more pages that tells the story of the P.W.A. 
Housing Division from 1933 to 1936. It is on 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 20 cents a copy. 
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In Washington, D. C., unusual interest was 
shown in the public “housewarming” of Hop- 
kins Place, the first of low-rental housing 
developments undertaken by the Alley Dwell- 
ing Authority, of which John Ihlider is execu- 
tive officer. Anyone wishing to know the steps 
by which such a project is developed will be 
interested in the mimeographed release which 
was given out at the time and which, while 
the supply lasts, may be obtained on request 
to the Alley Dwelling Authority, Washington, 
D. C. 


A.A.U.W. Social Studies Series. Three new 
study outlines prepared primarily for the use 
of branches of the American Association of 
University Women but on general sale at the 
prices noted are: “Economics in a Changing 
World” by Graham A. Laing, 50 cents; 
“Government, Business, and the Individual” 
by Elizabeth Stoffregen May, 75 cents; and 
“The Modern Economy in Action” by Caroline 
E. Ware, 50 cents. 


U. S. Office of Education. Recent publi- 
cations of interest to JoURNAL readers and the 
prices for which they may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., include: “Elementary School Graduat- 
ing Examinations” by David Segel, Bulletin, 
1935, No. 16, 10 cents; and “Young Children 
in European Countries” by Mary Dabney 
Davis, Bulletin, 1936, No. 2, 15 cents. 


Land-Grant Colleges. Two documents 
about progress in land-grant institutions ap- 
peared in the autumn. One is “Proceedings 
of the Forty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” which includes reports and papers 
from the home economics and extension sec- 
tions. The other is U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Circular 168, 
“Preliminary Report, Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Year Ended June 30, 1936” 
by Walter J. Greenleaf. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Child Labor Day. As it has done for over 
30 years, the National Child Labor Committee 
has this year designated the last week-end in 
January (January 23 to 25) as a time for calling 
special public attention to the importance of 
abolishing child labor. In 1937 the emphasis 
will be on more ratifications of the Child Labor 
Amendment by state legislatures. Anyone 
wishing suggestions in arranging a program can 
obtain them from the Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, at nominal cost. For 
example, along with a packet of literature 
which costs 25 cents one may on request obtain 
without further charge a poster, a statement 
for use in local newspapers, and outlines for a 
talk and for a marching game. A set of 60 
up-to-date lantern slides and an accompanying 
lecture on the need of the amendment may be 
rented for $2. 

In November the Committee’s bulletin The 
American Child described the shockingly low 
pay received by southern women and little 
children who make candlewick and quilted 
bedspreads that sell so cheaply in city stores. 
It included a picture of an elaborate one which 
netted 70 cents to the two women and two 
children who worked on it. The children do 
the clipping. 

Home Economics in the N. E. A. The De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics will meet in New Orleans on Febru- 
ary 20 in connection with the meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. One of the two ses- 
sions will consider topics related to the new 
curriculum movement and the results of home 
economics teaching in terms of daily living; 
the other will provide for round-table discus- 
sions of opportunities for progressive home 
economics education. Plans are also being 
made for professional and general sight-seeing 
and social affairs. The St. Charles Hotel will 


be headquarters. The president of the Depart- 
ment is Mrs. Freda Gerwin Winning of New 
York University. The chairmen of the com- 
mittees on program and local arrangements 
are, respectively, Clyde Mobley and Mrs. 
Adele Stewart, both supervisors of home 
economics, the first for the state of Louisiana 
and the second for New Orleans. 

American Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations. The annual meetings of the 
Council and its member organizations will be 
held in New Orleans from February 17 to 20, 
with the St. Charles Hotel as headquarters. 
Among member organizations that are arrang- 
ing sessions in connection with the Council 
meetings are the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, the National Association of Deans 
of Women, and the American College Person- 
nel Association. 

Family Welfare Association of America. 
On November 20 the Association arranged a 
dinner in honor of Mrs. Mary Willcox Glenn, 
who was retiring after 16 years of distinguished 
service as president. The tributes paid her 
show how highly her associates have valued 
the vision, wisdom, and devotion with which 
she has led them during a period of changing 
concepts and rapidly growing responsibilities 
in social work. 

Seminars in Central America. The Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
announces that it is conducting two-week semi- 
nars in Guatemala in January and February, 
its usual mid-winter institute in Mexico in 
February, and the 12th summer seminar in 
Mexico next July. 

World Federation of Education Associations. 
The seventh world conference will be held in 
Tokyo from August 2 to 7, 1937. Japanese 
headquarters have been established in the 
Japanese Education Association at Tokyo with 
Dr. Masanori Oshima as secretary-general. 
Special reductions in steamship fares are being 
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arranged, with generous time allowances, and 
arrangements are being made for accommoda- 
tions both in the hotels that cater especially 
to foreigners and in Japanese inns and college 
dormitories. The American office of the Feder- 
ation is at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
The Association held its first district meetings 
during October and November at Montevallo, 
Auburn, Judson, Huntingdon, Birmingham, 
Athens, Troy, and University. The president, 
Josephine Eddy, attended each. 

Alabama College. This fall the sophomore 
council helped organize a freshman home eco- 
nomics club. Bertie Margaret Moorer is 
president and Lois Ackerly faculty adviser. 

After a semester’s leave spent at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Audrey Fuller has returned 
as itinerant teacher-training supervisor. Re- 
becca Pate and Mary Ling Haley are on 
leave for graduate work at Iowa State College. 

New members of the home economics faculty 
this year include: Laura B. Hadley, Nellie 
Mae Touchstone, Ouida Thompson, and Mrs. 
Glennie Nybech. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Mrs. W. 
H. Coppedge, a graduate of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, has joined the staff; and Mrs. Marion 
Richardson is substituting for Mrs. Grace 
Arnquist, who is on leave for study. 

Huntingdon College. The new instructor in 
foods and nutrition is Mrs. Jane Reid Robson, 
formerly of Woman’s College, Milledgeville, 
Georgia. 

Judson College. Nan Tingle is the new 
dietitian, and Florence Petzel the new in- 
structor in clothing and textiles. 

University of Alabama. Gladys Knight has 
been appointed head of foods and nutrition. 

Alpha Omicron became Psi Chapter of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron in December. Elizabeth 


Campbell, president, has announced that 
Thomasine Faught had the highest freshman 
average for 1935-36. 

The Caroline Hunt Club, of which Gwen- 
dolyn Patterson is president, sponsors dime 
dances twice weekly to earn money for the 
scholarship awarded annually. 
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ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Dean Ava B. Milam 
of Oregon State College spoke before the home 
economics club recently and was guest of honor 
at a tea given by the home economics staff. 

E. Alta Garrison, formerly professor of foods 
and nutrition at Oregon State College, has re- 
placed Dr. Esther L. Batchelder, who has 
joined the staff at Rhode Island State College. 

The nursery school has moved into its new 
quarters in the former infirmary building, 
which has been remodeled, decorated, and 
furnished to afford more space and better 
facilities for a larger group of children. Eva 
Brooks, a fellow in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, is assisting in the nursery school. 

Student Clubs. Under the leadership of 
Isabella McQuesten, the number of student 
clubs in Arizona has increased during the last 
two years from 5 high school and 3 college 
clubs to 8 high school and 4 college clubs. 

Parent Education. Mrs. Imogene Myrlord 
has completed a series of 10 lessons in child 
guidance for Spanish-speaking parents. Cop- 
ies are available for 20 cents at the State De- 
partment of Vocational Education. 

Mrs. Myrlord and Mrs. L. N. Butler are the 
supervisors of parent education and leaders of 
local leadership classes under the W.P.A. 

Vocational Home Economics. The state 
conference was held the last week in August at 
Prescott. Maude I. Murchie of California 
was the leader, and topics discussed were 
“Consumer Buying,” “Curriculum Building.” 


COLORADO 


Colorado Education Association. The As- 
sociation held divisional annual meetings in 
the eastern, southern, and western sections of 
the state on November 6, 7,and 8. The east- 
ern division at Denver enjoyed a most inspira- 
tional address by John J. Cory, principal of 
South Denver High School, on “Trends in 
Progressive Education as Applied to Home 
Economics.”” Garments and household articles 
made by W.P.A. employees were displayed. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
At the Association’s meeting at St. Joseph’s 
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College, West Hartford, on October 30, 
Ephraim Freedman, director of Macy’s Bureau 
of Standards, spoke on “Business Education 
from the Consumer’s Viewpoint”; and Mrs. 
Charlotte Childs of Greenwich led the discussion 
which followed. At the afternoon session, Dr. 
George Pratt, a New York psychologist, spoke 
on “The Mental Hygiene of the Home Eco- 
nomics Worker.” After adjournment, many 
inspected the beautifully furnished and 
equipped dormitory, practice house, laborator- 
ies, and nursery school at the college. 

The Association’s first scholarship loan was 
granted this fall to a student at Connecticut 
State College at Storrs. 

Hartford. At the Home Economics Club’s 
dinner meeting in October at the Y. W. C. A., 
Katherine Reynolds of the Near East Relief 
displayed articles made in Turkey and de- 
scribed her work. The following officers were 
elected: Isole Denman, president; Doris Os- 
born, vice-president; Sadie McCole, treasurer; 
and Irene Tracy, secretary. 

Waterbury. The Home Economics Club’s 
officers this year are: president, Dorothy Moss; 
vice-president, Mrs. Hugo Lange; secretary, 
Mrs. Earl Pierson; treasurer, Helen McCarthy. 

At the fall picnic meeting, the following 
program was planned: a lecture in October by 
Renee Long of New York on “The Romance of 
Fashion and Smart Shopping’’; a food demon- 
stration in November by a representative of 
the Maggi Company of New York, and a lec- 
ture-demonstration in January on “Cooking 
with Ease” by Helen S. Kintzing of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company. 

Norwich Academy. On October 24 the re- 
cently acquired building, entirely remodeled 
and splendidly equipped, was officially opened. 
It houses the homemaking department, in- 
cluding the nursery school directed by Eleanor 
Burke. 


DELAWARE 


Women’s College, University of Delaware. 
Myrtle Simpler of the Butterick Pattern 
Company gave a fashion show depicting fall 
and winter trends at an open meeting of the 
Home Economics Club on October 19. The 
clothes shown came from Strawbridge and 
Clothier, Philadelphia. 
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Ruth Laurance of General Foods Corpora- 
tion gave a demonstration before the foods 
classes on December 3. 

Henrietta Fleck spent two months last sum- 
mer traveling in Europe. 

Delaware Education Association. At the 
meeting of the home economics section of the 
Association on November 13, Dr. Ernestine 
Becker of Johns Hopkins University spoke on 
“New Trends in the Science of Nutrition,”’ and 
G. Morris Whiteside, a Wilmington architect, 
discussed “‘Modern Housing.” 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. At 
the Southeastern Fair held in Atlanta from 
October 4 to 11 the Association sponsored a 
threefold, state-wide project that helped to 
bring the colleges and the county and city high 
schools into closer relationship in interpreting 
to the public the different phases of home eco- 
nomics. In one large space was a small house 
built to scale, over which hung a chart reading 
“The Home, the Center of Home Economics 
Education”; grouped under this were charts 
showing the following divisions of home eco- 
nomics: family relations, child development, 
food and nutrition, housing and home manage- 
ment, clothing and textiles, and family finances. 
Clothing made by the girls in the classes was 
displayed. 

In the small auditorium at one end of the 
educational building home economics classes 
from different schools presented daily fashion 
shows, health and clothing skits, and playlets 
on family relationships. In connection with 
the display booth and special programs, there 
was an activity booth divided into food prep- 
aration, dining, and living-room units. Here, 
with the public looking on, home economics 
students prepared and served breakfasts, 
luncheons, family dinners, and teas. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. The 
Association is attempting to attain this year its 
last year’s goal to have all home economics 
teachers in the state members of the Associa- 
tion. Lillian Navratil is membership chair- 
man. 

Elsie Maxwell has been appointed state 
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councilor to replace Ida Ingalls, who is on 
leave of absence from the University of Idaho. 

University of Idaho. Ruth Smith is sub- 
stituting for Miss Ingalls in the home economics 
department. 

Extension Service. Fern Spencer resigned 
as district home demonstration agent in north- 
ern Idaho to be married on November 15. 
Leona Curtis, formerly county home demon- 
stration agent in South Dakota, is the new 


agent. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s 16th annual meeting was held at 
Quincy on October 30 and 31. At the evening 
meeting Dr. Robert W. Keeton of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois spoke on “Malnutrition and 
Obesity as the Physician Sees Them.” On 
Saturday morning, Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken 
Burns, president of the A.H.E.A., addressed the 
joint meeting of college and high school clubs. 
At luncheon Hazel Roach, the A.H.E.A. field 
secretary, spoke on “What the American Home 
Economics Association Means to the Home 
Economist”; and Dr. Coleman R. Griffith of 
the University of Illinois, on “How We Learn 
to Be Persons.” 

The new officers are: president, Jeanette M. 
Dickerson, supervisor of home economics in 
Springfield; executive secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. Josephine Wylie Drips, 540 North Main 
Street, Glen Ellyn. 

The 1937 convention will meet in Rockford. 

Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
Over 400 attended the 15th all-state conference 
of the Illinois Vocational Association and the 
second meeting of the Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers Association held in Quincy from 
October 29 to 31. The keynote for the con- 
ference was “Excel Within Ourselves.” All 
members of the Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers Association are active members of the 
Illinois Home Economics Association. 

Lewis Institute. Arlyn Eilert is on leave for 
study at the University of Minnesota. Elsa- 
marie Hartman of the evening faculty will 
teach the classes in textiles during the winter 
quarter. 

Alice O’Brien Griebel is a new member of 
the staff. 
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University of Chicago. Dr. Lydia J. Rob- 
erts was chairman of the nutrition section of 
the meeting of the Society for Research in 
Child Development held in Washington, D. C., 
from October 31 to November 2 and presented 
a paper on “Seasonal Variation in Capillary 
Resistance of Institution Children.” 

In October Mrs. Margaret Hessler Brookes 
attended the dinner given in New York in 
honor of Mrs. Mary Swartz Rose by her former 
students and colleagues. 

In November Dr. Genevieve Stearns of the 
University of Iowa discussed “The Use of the 
Biophotometer in Detecting Subclinical Vita- 
min A Deficiency” and demonstrated its use at 
the nutrition seminar. 

Other fall visitors included Dr. Lela E. 
Booher of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
and Dr. Agnette Braestrup of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, who is spending this quarter in 
Chicago studying methods of preventive work 
in child health. 

Catherine MacGibbon, who recently received 
her master’s degree at the University, has re- 
turned to New Zealand to be head of the foods 
department at the University of Otago in 
Dunedin. 

University of Illinois. Lita Bane, head of 
the department of home economics, spoke at 
the National Conference of Parent Education 
held in Chicago from November 11 to 14 on 
“Education for Family Living in Rural 
Areas.” 

The annual high school conference was held 
at the University from November 5 to 7. 
Speakers on the home economics section pro- 
gram and their topics were: W. P. Flint, “Latest 
Methods to Control Household Insects”; M. 
Louise Ziller, “Home Economics Courses Built 
on Pupil Choices”; Teresa O’Sullivan, “Home 
Economics for the High School Girl of To- 
day”’; Louise Huston, “Fashion High Lights”’; 
R. W. Fairchild, “Home Economics in the High 
School as Viewed by a School Administrator”; 
and a representative from the high school visi- 
tors office, “Organization for Participation in 
the State Curriculum Study.” 

Extension Service. During October and 
November the 4,000 or so members of the rural 
youth organization in Illinois held six district 
conferences, sponsored by the Extension Serv- 
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ice in co-operation with six state normal schools 
centrally located in each district. Leaders of 
local groups exchanged ideas and formulated 
plans with leaders of young folk from adjoining 
counties. At the general sessions, there were 
talks on conservation in IWinois, furtherance of 
the electrification program, pointers for drama 
work, and the use of credit by young farmers. 

The farm and home advisers’ fall conference 
was held at the University of Illinois from 
October 21 to 24. There were panel discus- 
sions on: “Preparing and Conducting a Farm 
Bureau Annual Meeting” and “Preparing for 
and Conducting an Effective Farm Bureau 
Board”; and Dr. W. W. Charters of Ohio State 
University gave talks on “Essential Principles 
in Effective Co-ordinated Effort,” “The Ap- 
plication of Recognized Teaching Principles to 
Extension Work,” “A Review of Educational 
Objectives in the Development of Extension 
Work,” and “Evaluating Results of Extension 
Work.” 

Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
Sara Miner, formerly of Eureka College, has 
been appointed dietitian for the women’s 
dormitory and the college cafeteria. 


INDIANA 


Student Clubs. At the fall meeting of the 
Indiana Home Economics Association in Indi- 
anapolis, Mildred Johnson of Ball State Teach- 
ers College was appointed student club adviser 
and Elizabeth Black of Selma, assistant adviser. 
Virginia Cuskaden, a junior at Indiana Univer- 
sity, was elected state chairman of student 
clubs. 

Over 400 high school and college club mem- 
bers attended the sectional meeting of student 
clubs held in Indianapolis in conjunction with 
the meeting of the State Teachers Association. 

Southwestern Indiana Teachers Association. 
The home economics section of the Association 
met in Evansville on October 22. Charlotte 
Winternheimer, chairman, presided. The pro- 
gram included a play about the values of home 
economics given by the 7th grade girls of 
Stanley Hall School and an address by Adah 
Hess, supervisor of home economics education 
in Illinois. After the program, tea was served 
to the visiting teachers by the Evansville home 
economics teachers. 
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Ball State Teachers College. This term a 
separate section of the chemistry course is 
arranged for home economics students in an 
effort to tie the chemistry more closely to home 
economics. 

This fall Mrs. Marie P. Ringle conducted 5 
district conferences for home economics teach- 
ers to set up criteria for evaluating units of 
work. 

Butler University. Ida B. Wilhite spoke at 
the November meeting of the A.A.U.W. on 
“Street Scenes in Alexandria, Cairo, Luxor, 
Constantinople, Cyprus, and Athens.” At the 
December meeting of the Indianapolis Council 
of Administrative Women in Education she 
described “Ancient Landmarks in Jerusalem.” 

Indiana University. Una Robinson received 
her Ph.D. from the University of Chicago at 
the end of the summer quarter. 

Elizabeth Sage expects to retire from active 
work at the end of the first semester and live 
in New York. A pioneer teacher of textiles 
and clothing, she was among the first members 
of the A.H.E.A. 

The School of Business Administration is 
offering two new courses this semester in co- 
operation with the home economics depart- 
ment: Business Textile Merchandising and 
Business Institutional Management. 

Extension Service. A set of colored slides of 
genuine historic costumes of the 19th century 
is available from the extension division. The 
gowns were modeled by students, under the 
supervision of Miss Sage, and the pictures were 
taken on the campus. 

Purdue University. A Parents’ Institute ar- 
ranged by the School of Home Economics in 
co-operation with the Indiana Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was held at the Univer- 
sity on October 28 and 29. Mrs. J. K. Petten- 
gill of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was one of the speakers. 

A guidance conference for vocational home 
economics teachers was held on November 6 
and 7. Speakers from Lehigh, Indiana, and 
Western Reserve Universities were on the 
program. 

Avilla. To help equip the home economics 
laboratory, the foods class at the Avilla High 
School made and sold mint jelly to people in 
the community. 


Evansville. All home economics teachers in 
the high schools of Evansville are members of 
the American and Indiana Home Economics 
Associations. 

In order to interest girls in such handicrafts 
as knitting, weaving, and sewing by making 
articles suitable for gifts, Helen Mann of Cen- 
tral High School planned a Christmas sale 
early in December. Purses, ornamental but- 
tons, dolls, holders, and articles of clothing were 
sold; and the fact that the girls did some of the 
work on them at home shows that some of the 
handicrafts appealed to them as leisure-time 
activities. 

The home economics department of the 
Evansville public schools gave a radio broad- 
cast on December 9 at 4 p.m. The program 
included a play and a talk on “Clothes for 
the High School Girl” by a high school girl. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. At the 
annual fall meeting at Des Moines on Novem- 
ber 6, Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns spoke 
on “The Home Economics Program and Pro- 
gressive Education”; Dr. Edward Steiner dis- 
cussed “The Family as an Educational Institu- 
tion”; and Dr. Beatrice Geiger reported the 
Seattle meeting of the A.H.E.A. Mabel 
Phipps described a survey which showed that 
some 350 former home economists who are now 
homemakers are active in county home projects. 

Over 400 home economics students from 
high schools and colleges in Iowa attended the 
annual student club convention at Iowa State 
Teachers College in Cedar Falls. ‘“Person- 
ality Development” was the theme. Ione 
Hosman of the State University of Iowa is 
state club leader. 

Iowa State College. Newly elected heads of 
departments are Lydia Swanson, child develop- 
ment, and Dr. Paulena Nickell, home manage- 
ment. 

Margaret Isobel Crowe of the home science 
extension department of the University of 
Otago, New Zealand, this year holds the 
foreign fellowship sponsored by the Ames 
branch of the A.A.U.W. She is studying ex- 
tension methods and institution management. 

Hester Chadderdon and Mary S. Lyle are 
studying at the University of Ohio. 
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Mabel Russell of the applied art department 
taught during the summer quarter at Oregon 
State College; and Fern Gleiser, head of in- 
stitution management, taught at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Elisabeth Sutherland and Mildred Chapin 
are new members of the foods and nutrition 
staff, and Gertrude Chittenden has joined the 
child development staff. 

The first conference of workers studying the 
nutritional status of college women as related 
to their dietary habits was held in Ames from 
October 23 to 27. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator 
of the Smithsonian Institution, gave a series of 
lectures on the significance of anthropometry 
in the nutritional picture of the college woman. 
Representatives from 8 co-operating universi- 
ties and colleges and Dr. Lela E. Booher and 
Dr. Hazel Munsell of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics attended. 

State University of Iowa. Hazel Swim has 
been appointed head of Currier Hall, a girls’ 
dormitory. 

Frances Zuill addressed the fall meetings of 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Association and the 
South Dakota Education Association. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State College. The home economics 
enrollment of 650, as compared with 534 last 
year, has necessitated additional staff members 
in the departments of art, food economics and 
nutrition, and household economics. 

Van Zile Hall, the girls’ residence hall, is 
filled to capacity. For the past year the 
housekeeping here has been supervised by the 
foods supervisor. Majors in_ institutional 
management and dietetics have one semester 
of residence at this hall as part of their training. 

The co-operative group at the cafeteria has 
filled its quota of 200 and has a waiting list. 
The students in the group do 600 hours of work 
per week. 

Dean Margaret Justin represented Kansas 
State College at the inaugural ceremonies of 
President Friley at Iowa State College. 

Under the new plan for home economics 
freshman lectures, upper classmen have been 
assigned as counselors to work with freshman 
groups under the supervision of the dean’s 
office. 


Abby Lindsey Marlatt, a home economics 
junior, was elected chairman of the college 
student club group at the A.H.E.A. meeting in 
Seattle. 

The first home economics and nursing stu- 
dent from the College began her two years’ 
training at the University of Kansas hospitals 
this fall. 

The home economics division suffered a real 
loss in the death of Elizabeth Quinlan on May 
24. She had been a member of the clothing 
and textiles staff since 1925. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. 
The fall meeting of the Association and the 
first fall meeting ever arranged by Kentucky 
student clubs were held at Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, on November 20 
and 21. The home economics club of the Col- 
lege entertained those attending the meeting at 
a breakfast and helped locate rooms for those 
desiring them. 

The Kentucky clubs’ first district meeting 
was held in Pine Mountain Presbyterian Cot- 
tage near Whitesburg on October 31. 

Eastern State Teachers College. Ohna Lee 
Hagan is substituting for Mary Burrier, who is 
ill. 
Edith McIlvaine has returned to manage the 
cafeteria. 

The home economics club served luncheon to 
different groups attending the annual meeting 
of the Central Kentucky P.T.A., held on the 
campus. 

University of Kentucky. As part of the 
University’s effort to guide students in making 
wise vocational choices, Ethel L. Parker, head 
of the home economics education department, 
recently talked to the sophomores on prepara- 
tion for teaching; and they are observing in the 
home economics departments of the teacher- 
training centers. 

Sarah Whittinghill is assisting with the re- 
search in nutrition in place of Ruth Boyden, 
on leave for study at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Western State Teachers College. Dorothy 


Thompson, teacher of art and textiles, is on 
leave this year, and Clara Loewenstein is tak- 
ing her place. 
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H.E.W.I.B.’s. See Rice, recently home 
economics director for the Architect Guild, 
Louisville, has returned to the Wheat Flour 
Institute as field representative. Her head- 
quarters are in Chicago. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s president, Gladys Tappan, 
prepared the excellent program for the home 
economics section of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting held in Monroe from November 
19 to 21. 

Student Clubs. Over 1,100 attended the 
seventh annual state meeting of Junior Home- 
makers in Fair Park High School, Shreveport, 
on October 24. “Riding Hobbies Through 
Home Economics” was the theme; and the 
principal speaker was Aubyn Chinn of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. 

The Junior Homemakers’ Club Corner, con- 
taining books, pamphlets, leaflets, magazines, 
bound volumes of calendars of programs and 
budgets, bound volumes of newsletters, and the 
fifth chapter of the state traveling scrapbook, 
aroused much interest. A large poster read 
“A Good Library—an Essential for Good 
Programs.” 

Junior Homemaker officers for 1936-37 are: 
president, Elizabeth Powers, Louisiana State 
University; vice-president, Virginia Lee; secre- 
tary, Blanche Louise Dickinson, Pioneer High 
School, Pioneer. 

Louisiana State University. Twosenior men 
in the College of Commerce who are interested 
in textile buying are enrolled in the consumer 
education course. 

Enrollment in the department of home 

economics totals 244, with 83 in the freshman 
class. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The 
home economics department has a record en- 
rollment this year. The new program for 
prospective teachers in elementary grades calls 
for three home economics electives. A first- 
year course in Foods and one in Clothing Con- 
struction are the most popular. The course in 
Dress Appreciation continues to appeal to 
many girls. 

Harold K. Van Buren of the Edmond 
Dewan Co., New York, recently lectured in the 
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department and showed unusual block-print 
linens designed by Ruth Reeves, Tony Sarg, 
and others. 

Bessie Lefturch, formerly of Salem College, 
has joined the home economics faculty. 

This fall the home economics club and the 
department entertained the new home eco- 
nomics students at a reception in Cypress 
Grove. The club also sponsored a leap-year 
dance to raise money to send two or three rep- 
resentatives to the A.H.E.A. meeting in Kansas 
City. 

Marian Rhodes, president of the home 
economics club, represented it at the state 
meeting in Shreveport. 

The Blue Key honor fraternity for men was 
entertained at a Hallowe’en dinner given by 
the foods department under Grace Brinton’s 
direction. 

Extension Service. Ellen LeNoir presented 
a paper on “The Important Problems of Re- 
search from the Point of View of Extension 
Teaching” at the Land-Grant College meeting 
held in Houston from November 16 to 18. 

State Fair. Entries in home economics ex- 
hibits and contests at the Fair totaled 485. 
All phases of home economics taught in the 
296 high schools in the state were represented. 
Berenice Mallory of the University of Texas, 
Alma Keys, supervisor of home economics in 
Arkansas, and Ona Smith of Louisiana State 
University served as judges. 


MAINE 


State Teachers’ Association. At the meet- 
ing of the home economics section of the Asso- 
ciation on October 29, speakers included 
Margaret Burmeister of Keene (New Hamp- 
shire) Normal School, whose subject was 
“Oriental Influence Which Might Enrich a 
Homemaking Program,” and Grace A. Gilkey, 
director of the Trade School for Girls at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. At a brief business 
meeting following the program it was voted to 
change the make-up of the executive board by 
the election at the May meeting of four vice- 
presidents representing the fields of nutrition, 
extension service, homemaking, and teaching. 

City School Systems. Maine has four new 
home economics departments this fall. Avis 
Anderson is the teacher in the new one at 
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Mexico; Winifred Coburn, at Monmouth 
Academy; Rena Hunnewell, at South Brooks- 
ville; and Christine Crockett, at Tenants 
Harbor. 


MARYLAND 


State Department of Education. Home eco- 
nomics is listed as one of the “‘social and prac- 
tical arts” in the new bulletin “High School 
Standards.” 

There are 17 new teachers, 12 of them inex- 
perienced, among the 114 home economics 
teachers in Maryland’s 117 county high schools. 
New buildings with laboratories providing 
more space and better equipment are in use at 
Elkridge, Fort Hill (Cumberland), Cambridge, 
Westminster, New Windsor, Mt. Airy, and 
Chevy Chase; and there are new or enlarged 
and redesigned laboratories at Greensboro, 
Havre de Grace, Aberdeen, Bladensburg, 
Maryland Park, Sykesville, Rockville, Charles 
Carroll High School (Carroll County), and 
Calvert High School (Cecil County). 

Vocational courses have been established in 
the Charles Carroll High School, which will be 
used as a practice center for student teachers 
at Western Maryland College and at the new 
Fort Hill High School in Cumberland, where a 
special course has been designed for this indus- 
trial center. 

Student Clubs. A state meeting of high 
school student clubs held at the University of 
Maryland at College Park on October 31 was 
attended by delegates from the central and 
Eastern Shore sections. Committees worked 
on special plans and problems for the year, 
including spring meetings to be held in three 
districts of the state. Gladys Dickerson of 
Elkridge is the state high school club adviser. 

Hood College. Because of the size of the 
senior class (there are 31 home economics 
seniors this year, the largest number to date) 
six girls had to take their home management 
course in summer school at Pennsylvania State 
College, which very kindly co-operated. 

Sara Louise Brumbaugh, ex-’34, who received 
her certificate from the Pennsylvania Museum 
School of Industrial Art in June, has returned 
to Hood to complete her work for the A.B. 
degree and assist Miss Eichelberger in the art 
studio. 
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Helen Hipple, formerly of the nursery school 
of the State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, has been added to the home eco- 
nomics staff to assist Miss Thomas in the 
foods department and Miss Prall in nursery 
school. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


New England Health Education Association. 
“Teaching Health in High Schools” is the topic 
for the meeting on January 12, and Fannie B. 
Shaw, school health education secretary of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, will be 
in charge. It will be one of the three general 
meetings which the Association holds each 
year in the Emma Rogers Room of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
The Association is the outgrowth of annual 
reunions held by graduates of Professor C. E. 
Turner’s classes at the Institute and is open to 
all who are interested in health education. In 
addition to its general meetings it holds fre- 
quent sectional meetings for teachers and 
school nurses. 

Simmons College. During the year 1935-36 
President Bancroft Beatley devised an alterna- 
tive plan of admission whereby the College will 
accept the student of recognized special abili- 
ties who has not conformed in the secondary 
school to college-stipulated course require- 
ments. 

This year the freshman program of study has 
been revamped into a new grouping which af- 
fords greater integration of subjects within 
cultural, social, and scientific fields and post- 
pones the student’s final selection of a profes- 
sion until the end of her freshman year in 
college. 

The faculty advisement staff had had by 
the end of the first week over 650 half-hour 
individual conferences with the 332 entering 
students in an effort to orient carefully the 
ex-high school student in her new college en- 
vironment. This advisement program was 
paralleled by a course in College Opportunities. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The annual business meeting was held at the 
Women’s City Club, Detroit, on October 16. 
Mary J. Barber presided. Officers elected in- 
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cluded: president, Ereminah Jarrard, Detroit; 
treasurer, Emma DuBord, Detroit. Following 
the dinner, Jane Porter, director of the dining 
room of the club, spoke on “Food Fashions” 
illustrated by a food parade. 

Chairmen of the home economics sections of 
the Michigan Education Association regions, 
who are also members of the program of work 
committee, chose “Personal Fitness” as the 
theme for meetings this year. 

The all-state meeting, including that of 
student clubs, will be held in Detroit in Febru- 
ary. 

Detroit Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s chief project so far this year was 
the benefit bridge held in November to provide 
a scholarship for a home economics pupil in the 
Detroit high schools. 

Michigan State College. New instructors 
this year include: Helen Baeder in the foods 
and nutrition department; Margaret Partlow 
and Dorothy Benson, textiles, clothing, and re- 
lated art; and Evelyn Bergstrand, home 
management and child development. Mrs. 
Martha Summers is assistant and Mrs. Lois 
Hays instructor in institution administration, 
filling vacancies due to resignations of Ethel 
Trump and Marion Neidert. Graduate assist- 
ants are Theodora Peck and Gladys Bond in 
nutrition and Mrs. Therese Tordt in home 
management. 

Esther Morris has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in Alaska, and Meta Vossbrink has been 
appointed in her place. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Dorothy Doyle, 
recently with the Purdue housing project, is 
now home demonstration agent in Jackson 
County. 

Kalamazoo. Ruth Freegard, state super- 
visor of home economics, discussed ‘‘Principles 
and Techniques of Instruction” at a conference 
preceding the opening of evening school. 
Following a dinner, the group broke up into 
small sections for further instruction and study. 

Upper Peninsula. Wakefield. The home 
economics club’s Cook Book of Recipes of Other 
Lands was exhibited at Seattle. 

Amasa. The Latin department held its 
annual Roman banquet in the home economics 
department, where the students prepared the 
dinner under Fanny Rentola’s direction. 
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MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Education Association. Jane M. 
Leichsenring of the University of Minnesota 
presided at the meeting of the home economics 
section of the Association on November 6. 
Mary M. Miller, also of the University, dis- 
cussed ‘Home Economics and the Rural Elec- 
trification Program” and Ruth Freegard, super- 
visor of home economics in Michigan, “A 
Progressive Program for Home Economics in 
Secondary Schools.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
During February and March the institutional 
section will conduct a food service contest 
among Mississippi schools and colleges serving 
food to young people in an attempt to assist 
the manager of the dining room or cafeteria in 
serving better meals at the same cost. Food 
specialists and trained nutritionists who are 
members of the Association will help prepare 
the material, which will be provided at no cost 
to the contestants. The only requirement for 
entry in the contest is payment of the Associa- 
tion’s annual dues of $2. 

A committee of trained nutritionists ap- 
pointed by the president of the Association 
will act as judges and will make at least one 
visit to each school or college in the contest. 

All school and college superintendents and 
dietitians or managers who are interested in 
enrolling their dining halls and cafeterias in 
this contest should write immediately to Mrs. 
Elsmer W. Addkison, Central High School, 
Jackson, Mississippi. Only a limited number 
of schools can be handled, and applications 
will be accepted in the order received. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The home economics teachers held district 
meetings this fall at Great Falls, Helena, and 


Billings. 
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The student home economics clubs held a 
district meeting at Bozeman on November 10. 
Hazel Roach, field secretary of the A.H.E.A., 
was guest speaker; and 114 students, represent- 
ing 14 clubs, were present. 

Extension Service. Bessie McClelland, ex- 
tension nutritionist, attended the fall meeting 
of the Montana Dietetic Association in Butte 
in October. 

Under the supervision of Mrs. Margaret 
Tuller, handicraft training schools for home 
demonstration agents were conducted in 
Helena and Glendive in October. 

Helen Allen was appointed home demonstra- 
tion agent for Missoula County on October 1. 

A state-wide 4-H Achievement Day featur- 
ing Montana 4-H club members and leaders in 
radio broadcasts from 6 Montana stations was 
held in connection with the National 4-H 
Achievement radio program on November 7. 
This was also the occasion for the second annual 
state 4-H reorganization program. Immedi- 
ately after listening to the broadcasts, many 
of Montana’s 700 4-H clubs conducted busi- 
ness meetings, elected officers, and made plans 
for 1937 project work. 

The 5 state champions in 4-H home eco- 
nomics contests attended the 15th National 
4-H Club Congress in Chicago. Two of the 
girls are attending college this fall. 

Fall home demonstration council meetings 
have been held and home demonstration 
programs are under way in 39 Montana coun- 
ties. 

Montana State College. Mildred Leigh was 
elected president of the Montana Dietetic 
Association at its fall meeting in Butte, and 
Bertha Clow was the principal speaker. 

Dean Ava B. Milam of Oregon State Col- 
lege addressed the annual banquet of the home 
economics club on October 29 on “Home Life 
in China.” 

The club is very much interested in having 
a foreign home economics student on the cam- 
pus another year. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Ruth Strang is associate professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Nora A. Talbot is dean of the divi- 
sion of home economics at Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. Both are 
familiar to home economists as the authors of 
textbooks and magazine articles. 

Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, senior food econo- 
mist in the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
was a contributor to the December issue of the 
JouRNAL. 

Ruth O’Brien, chief of the textiles and 
clothing division in the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics and an advisory editor for the 
JouRNAL, is well known to its readers. Mar- 
garet B. Hays is associate textile physicist at 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. She 
was the author of “Terms Used on Textile 
Labels” in the JourNnat for March 1936. 

Teresa M. Schaenzer was chairman of the 
homemakers’ section of the D. C. Home Eco- 
nomics Association when the study reported 
in this issue was made, but she has now moved 
to Chicago. A University of Wisconsin gradu- 
ate, she taught in an Omaha high school before 
her marriage. Rose A. Hardy received her 
training in home economics at the University 
of Missouri and for several years has taken an 
active part in the work of the homemakers’ 
section of the D. C. Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

Hazel H. Huston has been on the staff of 
Ohio State University for the past fifteen 
years and assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics education there for the last eleven. As 
itinerant teacher trainer, she does follow-up 
work with graduates of the University who are 
teaching in an effort to help them solve prob- 
lems they encounter in the classroom. 
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Grace G. Denny is professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Washington. The 
author of a widely used handbook on textiles, 
she has conducted for a number of summers a 
popular textile study tour in Europe. 

T. Swann Harding is editor of scientific 
publications in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. A careful follower of scientific 
and medical developments and practices and 
their effect on the public, he is a prolific writer 
of books and articles on such subjects. 

Gisela Urban, vice-president of the National 
Council of Austrian Women and editor of its 
organ the Oesterreicherin and of the Tagebuch 
der Hausfrau, described the Institute for Life 
Economics in Vienna in the March 1935 
JOURNAL. 

Rosamond C. Cook, professor of home eco- 
nomics education at the University of Cincin- 
nati, is widely known as an effective pioneer 
worker for standards for consumer goods. 

Catherine H. MacGibbon recently received 
her master’s degree from the University of 
Chicago and has returned to her home in New 
Zealand, where she is now in charge of the 
foods department of the Home Science School 
at the University of Otago, Dunedin. Dr. 
Evelyn G. Halliday, an outstanding worker in 
experimental cookery, is associate professor in 
the department of home economics at the 
University of Chicago. 

Harriet Morgan received her Ph.D. in nutri- 
tion at Cornell University in 1933. She then 
served on the staff of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund until 1935, when she resigned 
to organize a division of home economics in 
the College of Agriculture at the University of 
California at Davis. 


